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The  interaction  of  a 2-dimensional  modeled  synthetic  jet  with  a flat  plate 
boundary  layer  is  investigated  numerically  using  an  incompressible  Navier-Stokes  solver. 
A simple,  two-dimensional  synthetic  jet  configuration  along  with  a flat  plate,  laminar 
Blasius  boundary  layer  was  used  in  the  current  study.  The  oscillating  diaphragm  of  the 
actuator  is  modeled  in  a realistic  manner  as  a moving  boundary  in  an  effort  to  accurately 
compute  the  flow  inside  the  jet  cavity.  The  primary  focus  of  the  current  study  is  on 
describing  the  dynamics  of  the  synthetic  jet  in  the  presence  of  external  crossflow. 
However,  in  addition,  simulations  of  the  jet  with  quiescent  external  flow  have  also  been 
performed.  A systematic  framework  was  put  forth  for  characterizing  the  jet  that  consists 
of  computing  the  various  moments  of  the  velocity  profile  along  with  an  integral  measure 
of  the  profile  skewness.  A comprehensive  parametric  study  has  been  carried  out  where 
the  diaphragm  amplitude,  external  flow  Reynolds  number,  boundary  layer  thickness,  and 
slot  dimensions  are  varied;  and  the  scaling  of  the  jet  characteristics  with  parameters  is 
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examined.  The  simulations  also  allow  us  to  extract  some  interesting  flow  physics 
associated  with  the  vortex  dynamics  of  the  jet  and  to  elucidate  the  effect  of  external  cross 
flow  on  jet  development.  In  addition,  a low-dimensional  model  for  jet  velocity  profile  is 
proposed  and  tested.  Finally,  the  so-called  “virtual  aero-shaping”  effect  of  synthetic  jets 
is  examined  and  the  current  simulations  indicate  a simple  scaling  of  this  effect  with  the 
dynamical  characteristics  of  the  jet  and  external  crossflow. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Motivation 

Techniques  that  attempt  to  delay  flow  separation  over  wings  have  been 
extensively  explored  in  the  past.  Flow  separation  can  be  delayed  using  passive  or  active 
control  techniques  or  both  (Gad-el-Hak  & Bushnell  1991,  Smith  1998).  Passive  flow 
control  is  usually  accomplished  through  proper  design  of  the  system  and  does  not  require 
any  energy  input.  However,  this  form  of  control  is  very  rigid  and  not  capable  of 
adjusting  to  instantaneous  flow  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  active  flow  control  is 
generally  used  when  systems  have  to  operate  in  off-design  conditions  or  when  passive 
control  technique  cannot  be  used  due  to  certain  design  limits.  Furthermore,  active  control 
is  amenable  to  on-the-fly  adjustments  and  is  therefore  capable  of  providing  control  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  flight  envelope.  However,  active  control  devices  usually  add 
complexity  in  design,  add  cost  to  the  manufacturing  process  and  need  power  to  operate. 
These  factors  sometimes  prevent  the  use  of  active  control.  For  this  reason,  many 
researchers  have  focused  on  designing  better  active  flow  control  devices  that  are  easy  to 
manufacture,  small  in  size  and  require  little  power  to  operate. 

The  advent  of  MEMS  (Micro  Electro-Mechanical  Systems)  technology  (Ho  & Tai 
1996)  in  the  last  two  decades  has  provided  a new  impetus  to  the  field  of  active  control. 
The  MEMS  based  actuators  are  easy  to  mass  manufacture;  and  they  provide  a unified 
framework  for  implementing  flow  control  including  actuation,  power  transmission, 
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sensing  and  incorporation  of  control  algorithms.  In  this  context,  the  synthetic  jet  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  useful  micro  (or  meso)  fluidic  devices  with  the  potential 
application  ranging  from  thrust  vectoring  of  jet  engines  (Smith  et  al.  1997),  mixing 
enhancement  (Chen  et  al.  1999,  Davis  et  al.  1999)  to  active  control  of  separation  and 
turbulence  in  boundary  layers  (Smith  et  al.  1998,  Crook  et  al.  1999).  However,  the  utility 
of  these  devices  for  controlling  flows  has  mostly  been  shown  in  laboratory  setups.  Many 
issues  must  be  addressed  to  transition  this  technology  to  practical  applications.  First,  the 
performance  characteristics  of  a synthetic  jet  actuator  depend  on  a number  of 
geometrical,  structural  and  flow  parameters  and  little  understanding  exists  as  to  how 
performance  characteristics  scale  with  these  parameters.  Secondly,  although  experiments 
have  shown  that  for  instance,  synthetic  jets  can  be  used  to  delay  separation  (Amitay  et  al. 
1997),  our  understanding  of  the  physical  mechanisms  that  lead  to  this  effect  is  quite 
limited.  Both  of  these  issues  can  be  addressed  by  a systematic  parameter  study  of 
synthetic  jets,  and  this  forms  the  main  objective  of  the  current  study. 

Although  experimental  investigations  are  capable  of  providing  good  insight  into 
how  a synthetic  jet  affects  the  external  flow,  most  experimental  studies  do  not  provide  a 
clear  picture  of  the  flow  behavior  inside  the  cavity  of  an  actuator.  However, 
understanding  this  behavior  is  important  in  the  proper  design  of  an  actuator  because 
internal  cavity  flow  could  severely  affect  jet  performance.  Furthermore,  a parameter 
study  of  this  flow  configuration  through  experiment  is  an  expensive  proposition.  For 
both  of  these  reasons,  analysis  through  numerical  simulation  is  an  attractive  alternative 
and  is  the  approach  used  in  this  study. 
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1.2  Overview  of  Synthetic  Jet  Actuators 

A synthetic  jet  actuator  is  a device  used  to  produce  an  oscillatory  jet  of  fluid.  The 

jet  is  called  a “synthetic”  jet  because  it  is  synthesized  from  the  external  fluid,  without  net 


Figure  1 . Synthetic  jet  actuators,  a)  Rectangular  orifice  type;  b)  Circular  chamber  and 

orifice  type. 

mass  addition.  This  is  one  attractive  feature  of  these  devices  since  no  hardware  is 
required  to  pipe  flow  from  a separate  source.  There  are  a number  of  different  designs  of 
synthetic  jet  actuators  but  they  all  share  the  concept  of  operating  with  zero  net  mass  flux. 
Two  typical  configurations  of  these  actuators  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Consider  the 
actuator  in  Figure  1(a),  this  actuator  comprises  a cavity  with  the  small  slot  (or  orifice)  at 
the  top  surface.  The  side  of  the  cavity  is  an  oscillating  diaphragm,  which  is  usually 
driven  near  its  resonant  frequency  by  electrical  or  mechanical  power.  Because  the 
diaphragm  is  usually  operated  near  its  resonant  frequency,  only  a small  amount  of  energy 
is  needed  to  operate  the  device.  To  install  the  device,  for  example  in  the  case  of  control 
of  flow  over  an  airfoil,  the  top  part  of  the  actuator  is  flush  mounted  underneath  the  top 
surface  of  the  airfoil  so  that  its  orifice  is  open  to  the  external  fluid  (Seifert  et  al.  1998a). 
When  the  diaphragm  moves  out,  it  ingests  external  fluid  into  the  cavity.  When  the 
diaphragm  moves  in,  it  expels  fluid  out  of  the  cavity  through  the  orifice.  In  the  case 
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where  there  is  no  external  flow,  this  creates  a pair  of  counter-rotating  vortices.  This  pair 
of  vortices  is  removed  from  the  surface  by  its  own  momentum  before  the  diaphragm 
moves  out  to  entrain  the  ambient  fluid  into  the  cavity.  This  way  the  actuator  can  generate 
periodic  excitation  to  the  flow  without  net  mass  addition.  These  actuators  can  be 
designed  to  have  different  shape.  Two  examples  of  actuators  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Also,  different  types  of  jet  exit  shapes  are  possible.  The  two  most  popular  ones 
are  a circular  orifice  and  a rectangular  slot  (Seifert  et  al.  1993,  Amitay  et  al.  1999).  We 
focus  our  study  on  a 2-dimensional  actuator,  which  can  be  viewed  as  a rectangular 
actuator  with  a long  slot  in  the  spanwise  direction,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Incoming  flo 


Diaphragm 


Figure  2.  Synthetic  jet  actuator  with  the  rectangular  chamber  and  slot  simplified  to  the  2- 
D model  in  the  current  study. 


1.3  Literature  Survey 

Blowing  and/or  suction  are  well-established  techniques  in  the  arena  of  separation 
control  (Schlichting  & Gersten  1996,  Gad-el-Hak  & Bushnell  1991).  Since  the  flow 
produced  by  the  synthetic  jet  can  be  considered  as  a specialized  application  of  the 
blowing/suction  technique,  it  is  worthwhile  to  provide  some  background  regarding  this 
technique.  Separation  of  a boundary  layer  on  a solid  surface  is  primarily  caused  by 
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deceleration  of  flow  due  to  an  adverse  pressure  gradient.  The  flow  adjacent  to  the 
boundary,  which  has  the  lowest  momentum,  eventually  becomes  stagnant.  Mass 
conservation  then  dictates  that  the  flow  has  to  separate  from  the  surface.  All  separation 
control  techniques  therefore  aim  to  inhibit  deceleration  of  flow  in  the  boundary  layer. 
The  simple  suction  technique  attempts  to  delay  separation  by  removing  the  low 
momentum  fluid.  Tangential  blowing  (Seifert  et  al.  1993)  can  be  considered  the  opposite 
of  this  where  the  objective  is  to  directly  add  streamwise  momentum  to  the  boundary  layer 
and  thus  delay  separation.  The  use  of  trailing  edge  flaps  in  aircraft  is  actually  motivated 
by  similar  consideration. 

A somewhat  different  separation  control  approach  comes  from  noting  that 
turbulent  boundary  layers  are  more  resistant  to  separation  (Schlichting  & Gersten  1996) 
than  laminar  boundary  layers.  Turbulent  fluctuations  tend  to  bring  high-momentum 
external  fluid  into  the  boundary  layer,  thereby  increasing  the  streamwise  momentum  of 
the  flow  adjacent  to  the  boundary.  This  higher-momentum  fluid  is  able  to  withstand  the 
deceleration  effect  of  the  adverse  pressure  gradient  over  a large  distance,  and  this  leads  to 
a reduction  in  separation.  Thus,  separation  can  be  delayed  by  promoting  earlier  transition 
or  by  increasing  the  mixing  in  the  boundary.  This  forms  the  motivation  for  a number  of 
active  separation-control  techniques.  Blowing/suction  has  also  been  used  in  this  context 
by  a number  of  researchers  (Williams  et  al.  1991,  Seifert  et  al.  1993)  where,  typically,  a 
periodic  excitation  is  provided  in  the  boundary  layer  by  a time-varying  jet.  Jet  location, 
frequency  and  amplitude  are  key  parameters  in  implementing  this  technique.  Current 
debate  exists  on  what  is  the  most  effective  range  of  forcing  frequencies.  If  ls  is  the 

characteristic  length  of  the  separation  region  (which  is  often  of  the  same  order  of 
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magnitude  as  the  wing  chord)  then  the  non-dimension  forcing  frequency  can  be  defined 
as 

um 

where  / is  forcing  frequency  and  U„  is  the  freestream  velocity. 

A number  of  studies  found  that  the  most  effective  frequency  for  separation  control 
corresponds  to  F+  = (9(1)  (Seifert  et  al.  1993).  Other  studies  (Hsiao  et  al.  1990,  Huang  et 

al.  1987,  Smith  1998)  found  that  F+  » 1 (of  (9(102) ) is  also  effective  in  reducing 
separation.  The  physical  mechanisms  that  these  two  frequency  ranges  tend  to  promote 
are  very  different.  Low  frequency  ( F+  =(9(1))  tends  to  increase  mixing  by  promoting 
the  formation  of  large-scale  vortical  structures  in  the  separated  shear  layer.  On  the  other 

hand,  high-frequency  ( F+  » 1 ) perturbation  attempts  to  induce  bypass  transition  (Seifert 
et  al.  1999)  in  the  boundary  layer  and  thereby  increase  mixing  through  early  transition  to 
turbulence.  Nonetheless,  there  is  no  conceptual  conflict  associated  with  the  presence  of 
these  two  disparate  optimal  frequency  ranges.  Which  frequency  range  will  be  more 
effective  in  separation  control  depends  on  condition  of  the  boundary  layer.  Obviously,  if 
the  separation  occurs  post-transition  then  only  low-frequency  perturbations  are  expected 
to  be  effective.  However,  if  the  separation  occurs  in  a laminar  boundary  layer,  then  either 
technique  may,  in  principle,  be  used  effectively. 

Returning  to  the  blowing/suction  technique,  one  set  of  experiment  that  is 
especially  relevant  to  the  current  study  are  those  of  Seifert  et  al.  (1993,  1996).  Seifert  et 
al.  (1993,  1996)  investigated  the  effects  of  oscillatory  blowing  as  a tool  to  delay 
separation.  Their  experiments  were  carried  out  on  a hollow,  flapped  NACA  0015  airfoil 
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equipped  with  a two-dimensional  slot  over  the  hinge  of  the  flap.  The  flap  extended  over 
25%  of  the  chord  and  was  deflected  at  angles  as  high  as  40  degrees.  Air  was  blown 
through  the  slot  to  provide  perturbation  to  the  boundary  layer.  The  air  jet  comprised 
steady  and  oscillatory  flow  components.  The  steady  blowing  momentum  coefficients 
could  be  varied  independently  of  the  amplitudes  and  frequencies  of  the  superimposed 
oscillations.  The  steady  flow  was  provided  by  compressed  air,  and  the  oscillatory  flow 
was  provided  by  a small  blower  regulated  by  a rotary  valve.  The  frequency  of  the 
oscillatory  flow  could  be  controlled  by  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  valve  and  the  amplitude 
could  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  supplied  to  the  blower.  With  the  proper  magnitude 
and  frequency,  the  oscillatory  blowing  was  found  to  increase  the  lift  and  reduce  the  drag 
of  the  airfoil  quite  appreciably.  For  this  type  of  configuration,  Seifert  et  al.  (1999)  also 
developed  a simple  scaling  between  the  pressure  fluctuation  (P')  inside  the  cavity  and 
the  velocity  fluctuation  {u  ) produced  at  the  jet  exit.  According  to  this  scaling,  u'  P' 

for  low  amplitude  blowing  and  u JW  for  high  amplitude. 

Another  experiment  on  oscillatory  blowing  was  performed  by  Seifert  et  al. 
(1998a)  on  a small-unmanned  air  vehicle  (UAV)  whose  wing  was  replaced  by  a wing 
based  on  the  Eppler  214  airfoil  of  a larger  span.  The  blowing  mechanism  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  previous  experiments.  In  this  study,  the  blowing  was  provided  by  an 
axial  fan  mounted  inside  the  fuselage  of  the  UAV.  The  air  was  blown  to  the  slot  located 
on  the  flap  shoulder  through  an  internal  duct,  and  the  oscillatory  excitation  was  provided 
by  redirecting  the  steady  fan-flow  from  one  wing  to  another.  The  Reynolds  number  base 
on  the  flap  chord  was  about  0.27  x 106  and,  in  this  range  of  Re,  it  was  found  that  the  most 
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effective  frequency  for  separation  reduction  and  lift  enhancement  was  about  50-70  Hz, 
which  corresponds  to  F+  of  0.7  where  F+  = fcf  jU M , and  cf  was  the  flap  chord. 

1.3.1  Characterization  of  Synthetic  Jets 

James  et  al.  (1994,  1996)  studied  the  characteristics  of  the  water  jet  generated  by  a 
resonantly  driven  piezoceramic  actuator.  The  actuator  used  in  this  experiment  was  a 
circular  type.  This  actuator  was  placed  in  the  water  tank  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
Distribution  of  the  streamwise  and  radial  velocity  components  of  the  jet  were  measured 
using  a single-component,  frequency  biased  Laser  Doppler  Anemometer  (LDA).  The 
actuator  surface  velocity  was  also  measured  by  the  LDA.  A sequence  of  photographs 
was  recorded  to  study  the  formation  of  cavitation  bubbles  near  the  actuator  surface. 


Figure  3.  Top  view  of  the  experiment  setup  by  James  et  al.  (1996). 

This  study  also  explained  the  formation  of  cavitation  bubbles  using  a simple 
potential  flow  model.  The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  jet  was  present  only 
when  the  excitation  level  of  the  actuator  exceeds  a given  threshold,  above  which  the 
mean  fluid  velocity  on  the  jet  centerlines  increased  linearly  with  input  voltage  even 
though  the  amplitude  of  diaphragm  velocity  remains  nearly  constant.  It  was  also 
observed  that  above  this  threshold,  minima  of  the  pressure  fluctuations  associated  with 
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the  surface  oscillations  were  sufficiently  low  to  induce  time-periodic  formation  of  a small 
cluster  of  cavitation  bubbles  near  the  center  of  the  actuator.  The  bubbles  appeared,  then 
apparently  collapsed,  and  disappeared  during  each  cycle  of  surface  oscillation.  Because 
the  growth  and  collapse  of  the  cavitation  bubbles  occurred  on  extremely  small  length  and 
time  scales,  the  mechanism  of  jet  formation  could  not  be  completely  resolved.  It  was 
conjectured  that  the  jet  was  synthesized  by  a train  of  vertex  ring  clusters  formed  during 
each  cycle  of  the  surface  oscillation  due  to  secondary  flow  induced  by  the  presence  of  the 
cavitation  bubbles.  Two  mechanisms  for  the  formation  of  these  vortex  ring  clusters  were 
proposed.  The  first  was  based  on  flow  separation  around  each  cavitation  bubble  when 
the  instantaneous  centerline  velocity  was  directed  toward  the  actuator.  The  second 
mechanism  was  connected  with  the  formation  of  strong  momentary  jets  during  the 
collapse  of  cavitation  bubbles  near  solid  surfaces. 

An  important  observation  in  this  study  was  that  even  though  the  synthetic  jet 
resulted  from  a strong  time  harmonic  motion  near  the  surface  of  the  actuator,  its  mean 
flow  became  self-preserving  farther  downstream  and  was  similar  to  that  of  a conventional 
round  turbulent  jet.  Specifically,  the  width  and  inverse  of  the  centerline  velocity  of  the 
synthetic  jet  were  found  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  distance  from  the  actuator,  whereas 
the  streamwise  entrainment  rate  was  invariant.  The  presence  of  strong  spectral 
components  at  the  excitation  frequency  and  its  higher  harmonics  in  the  streamwise 
velocity  throughout  the  domain  of  measurements  suggested  that  once  the  jet  was  formed, 
the  evolution  of  the  mean  flow  was  superimposed  on  but  decoupled  from  the  time- 
periodic  motion  induced  by  the  actuator. 
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Smith  et  al.  (1999a)  studied  the  formation,  evolution  and  interactions  of  adjacent 
synthetic  jets,  which  were  placed  side-by-side  along  the  long  dimensions  of  their  orifice. 
In  this  experiment,  the  air  jet  generator  comprised  two  adjacent  cavities  that  were  driven 
independently  by  piezoelectric  disks.  The  velocity  field  of  the  synthetic  jet  was  measured 
using  particle  image  velocimetry  (PIV).  This  experiment  compared  a single  jet  with  a 
pair  of  adjacent  jets  operating  in  phase.  Results  of  this  study  suggested  that  the  combined 
flow  of  adjacent  jets  transported  more  fluid,  that  the  entrainment  of  ambient  fluid  toward 
the  jet  orifice  was  stronger,  and  that  the  combined  jet  spreads  faster  with  streamwise 
distance.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  the  vortices  moved  slowly,  they  were 
completely  sucked  back  into  the  orifice.  The  faster-moving  vortices  were  slowed  down 
and  remained  essentially  motionless  during  the  suction  cycle.  This  effect  of  the  suction 
cycle  decreased  as  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  increased.  Vectoring  of  adjacent  jets  was 
investigated  by  varying  the  phase  angles  of  the  driving  signals  of  the  two  actuators.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  phase  angle  was  increased,  the  combined  jet  began  to  vector 
toward  the  jet  that  was  leading  in  phase.  In  this  study,  the  effect  of  difference  in  phase 
angle  could  be  divided  into  three  primary  domains.  For  the  phase  angle  below  60 
degrees,  the  combined  vectored  jet  remained  above  the  surface  of  the  orifice  plate.  When 
the  phase  angle  was  between  70  and  100  degrees,  the  vectored  jet  formed  recirculating 
flow  bubbles  near  the  surface,  and  the  jet  farther  downstream  was  attached  to  the  surface. 
When  the  phase  angle  exceeded  110  (but  below  180),  the  recirculating  bubble 
disappeared  and  the  jet  was  completely  attached  to  the  surface. 

Smith  et  al.  (1999b)  investigated  the  interaction  of  a synthetic  jet  actuator  array 
with  a thick  turbulent  boundary  layer.  The  actuator  array  composed  of  three  synthetic 
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jets,  which  consisted  of  two  configurations.  In  the  first  configuration,  the  centerlines  of 
the  three  actuator  orifices  were  coincident  and  oriented  perpendicular  to  the  crossflow 
direction.  In  the  second  configuration,  the  three  actuators  were  stacked  together  and 
oriented  such  that  the  centerlines  of  the  orifices  were  parallel  to  each  other  and  parallel  to 
the  crossflow  direction.  Due  to  the  limited  measurements,  the  structure  of  the  boundary 
and  wake  downstream  of  the  jet  were  difficult  to  fully  understand  from  this  study. 
However,  this  study  showed  that  the  orientation  of  the  actuator  strongly  influenced  the 
size  of  the  wake. 


Figure  4.  Experimental  setup  of  Smith  et  al.  (1999b).  a)  First  configuration;  b)  Second 
configuration. 

1.3.2  Application  of  Synthetic  Jets  to  Separation  Control 

The  application  of  synthetic  jets  to  control  separation  was  first  studied  by  Amitay 

et  al.  (1997).  In  their  experiments,  a two-dimensional  cylinder,  which  was  modified  to 
have  a spanwise  pair  of  synthetic  jet  actuators,  was  tested  in  the  wind  tunnel.  The 
cylinder  could  be  rotated  about  its  centerline  so  that  the  angle  between  the  actuator  and 
the  freestream  could  be  varied  continuously.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  interaction  of 
the  jet  and  the  main  flow  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  closed  recirculation  region  and 
to  the  apparent  modification  of  the  flow  on  scales  that  were  one  or  two  orders  of 
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magnitude  larger  than  the  characteristic  length  scale  of  the  jets  themselves.  The 
modification  of  the  flow  was  investigated  at  Reynolds  number  (based  on  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder)  about  4000  using  smoke  visualization.  The  smoke  visualization  suggested 
that  the  interaction  of  the  jets  with  the  cross  flow  leaded  to  the  formation  of  a closed  flow 
region  near  the  surface,  which  resulted  in  local  deformation  of  streaklines.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  separation  point  on  the  cylinder  moved  downstream  and  these  global 
changes  were  accompanied  by  variation  in  azimuthal  distribution  of  the  static  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  improvement  in  lift  and  drag  performance  was  also 
shown.  This  study  also  showed  that  the  lift  force  could  be  manipulated  by  changing  the 
location  of  the  actuators. 


The  above  study  was  extended  by  Smith  et  al.  (1998)  where  an  unconventional 
airfoil  was  used  instead  of  the  cylinder.  Their  experimental  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 
In  their  experiment,  a symmetric  airfoil  based  on  the  aft  portion  of  a NACA  four  digit 
series  airfoil  with  a cylindrical  leading  edge  was  used.  The  cylinder  in  the  front  portion 
of  the  airfoil  could  be  rotated  independently  from  the  faring.  This  cylinder  was  equipped 
with  two  synthetic  jet  actuators,  and  by  rotating  the  cylinder,  the  angle  between  the  slots 
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and  the  oncoming  flow  can  be  adjusted.  The  angle  of  attack  of  the  airfoil  was  varied 
between  -10  and  25  degrees.  Without  the  control,  airfoil  was  found  to  stall  at  angle-of- 
attack  greater  than  5 degrees.  With  control,  the  airfoil  was  found  to  stall  at  angle-of- 
attack  greater  than  15  degrees  and  the  lift  and  drag  performance  was  significantly 
improved.  Both  the  location  and  the  strength  of  the  control  input  were  found  to  affect  the 
extent  of  the  reattached  flow. 

A similar  experiment  of  flow  over  a cylinder  equipped  with  a synthetic  jet 
actuator  was  performed  by  Crook  et  al.  (1999)  at  higher  Reynolds  number  (Re5  = 

555,000)  compared  to  Re5  about  4,000  and  75,000  of  Amitay  et  al.  (1997).  In  this  study, 

experiments  as  well  as  an  analytical  model  were  used.  Optimized  values  of  actuator 
parameters  were  estimated  from  the  analytical  model  using  genetic  algorithms  and  then 
tested  in  the  experiments.  The  experimental  testing  focused  on  obtaining  the  maximum 
jet  velocity  using  different  cavity  height,  orifice  and  slit  depths,  orifice  diameters,  and  slit 
width/lengths  and  different  membrane  thickness  and  piezoceramic  actuators.  The  results 
from  the  experiment  were  compared  with  those  predicted  by  the  model  and  it  was  found 
that  the  analytical  model  did  not  successfully  predict  the  maximum  jet  velocity  at  the 
orifice.  This  study  suggested  that  viscous  effects  dominate  the  flow  for  small  values  of 
the  orifice  diameter,  so  the  inviscid  model  fails  to  provide  a good  result. 

Seifert  et  al.  (1998b)  showed  that  the  actuators  mounted  on  the  upper  surface  of 
an  airfoil  were  effective  as  well  as  energy  efficient.  An  airfoil  was  machined  on  it  upper 
surface  and  ten  actuators  were  installed  along  the  span  of  the  airfoil.  The  actuators  were 
operated  in  two  modes:  a two-dimensional  mode  where  all  actuators  were  operated  at 
identical  amplitude  and  phase  and  a three-dimension  mode,  where  the  amplitude  were 
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identical  but  the  phase  of  alternate  actuators  was  reversed.  When  all  actuator  operated  in 
two-dimensional  mode,  two-dimensional  vortices  were  created  and  more  complicated 
vortices  were  created  in  the  three-dimensional  mode  operation.  One  conclusion  of  this 
study  was  that  the  2-D  mode  was  appropriate  for  take-off  whereas  the  3-D  mode  had 
better  power  efficiency. 

1.3.3  Numerical  Studies  of  Synthetic  Jets 

To  date,  most  studies  of  synthetic  jets  have  been  accomplished  in  experiments. 
However,  there  are  three  numerical  studies  of  synthetic  jet  that  should  be  addressed  here. 

Krai  et  al.  (1997)  performed  two-dimensional,  incompressible  simulations  of  a 
synthetic  jet  with  a quiescent  external  flow.  In  this  study,  the  actuator  was  not  included 
in  the  calculation.  Instead,  a modeled  velocity  profile  at  the  jet  exit  was  prescribed  as  a 
portion  of  the  boundary  condition.  This  velocity  profiles  had  the  form 

un(ri,t)  = U0f(ri)sm(cQt) 
where  rj  denoted  the  cross-stream  direction 

Uo  was  the  amplitude  of  velocity,  and 
f{rj)  was  the  function  of  spatial  variation  of  velocity 


f(ri)  = 


sin(7m) 
sin  2(m) 


Using  this  profile  eliminated  the  need  to  calculate  flow  inside  the  cavity.  Since  this 
distribution  was  a simple  sinusoidal  function,  it  creates  a symmetric  velocity  profile  for 
the  expulsion  and  the  suction  stage.  As  will  be  shown  later,  an  actual  synthetic  jet 
exhibits  a very  different  type  of  spatial  and  temporal  variation. 
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In  this  study  (Krai  et  al.  1997),  both  laminar  and  turbulent  jets  were  investigated 
using  two  different  solvers.  Initially  the  laminar  jet  calculation  was  performed  to 
understand  the  ability  of  the  synthetic  jet  to  entrain  the  surrounding  fluid  and  create  the 
jet.  The  turbulent  jet  calculations  were  then  performed  to  explore  the  behavior  of  the  jet 
that  might  not  be  captured  by  the  laminar  jet  model.  In  both  parts  of  the  study,  the  steady 
jet  was  used  as  the  baseline  case  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  synthetic  jets. 

It  was  found  that  the  synthetic  jet  could  create  a non-zero  mean  streamwise 
velocity  even  though  the  actuator  operated  with  zero  net  mass  flux.  However,  the 
velocity  induced  by  the  synthetic  jet  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  the  velocity  of  the 
steady  jet  due  to  the  suction  portion  of  the  synthetic  jet  cycle.  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  laminar  jet  did  not  capture  the  breakdown  of  the  vortex  train  that  had  been  observed 
experimentally  while  the  turbulent  model  showed  that  the  counter-rotating  vortices 
dissipate  quickly.  This  study  suggested  that  the  modeled  boundary  condition  could 
capture  some  of  the  features  of  the  jet  without  the  simulation  of  the  flow  inside  the 
actuator  cavity. 

A second  numerical  study  was  performed  by  Rizzetta  et  al.  (1998).  This  study 
used  DNS  to  solve  the  compressible  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  Reynolds  number 
(based  on  the  jet  velocity  at  the  slot  and  the  slot  width)  ranged  from  750  to  1500  and  the 
jet  mach  number  was  0.065.  Unlike  the  previous  study  by  Krai  et  al.  (1997),  both  the 
interior  of  the  actuator  cavity  and  the  external  flowfield  were  calculated.  The  flow  inside 
the  cavity  was  simulated  by  prescribing  the  oscillating  boundary  condition  at  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  cavity.  Since  periodic  behavior  of  velocity  at  the  jet  exit  was  observed 
after  several  cycles  of  cavity  boundary,  the  recorded  profiles  of  the  jet  exit  velocity  were 
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used  as  the  boundary  condition  for  the  exterior  domain.  By  using  this  decoupling 
technique,  the  calculation  of  the  exterior  flow  could  be  performed  without  simultaneous 
simulation  of  the  flow  inside  the  actuator  cavity  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
computational  cost,  the  planes  of  symmetry  were  forced  at  the  jet  centerline  and  at  the 
mid-span  location  so  only  a quarter  of  the  real  actuator  was  simulated. 

The  results  of  2-D  and  3-D  simulations  were  compared  with  the  experimental 
results.  The  2-D  simulation  shows  that  the  geometry  of  the  actuator  strongly  affects  the 
jet  exit  velocity  profiles.  These  velocity  profiles  were  periodic  in  time  and  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  the  temporal  statistics  over  several  cycles  of  oscillation,  whereas  the 
period  of  repetitive  behavior  of  the  3-D  simulation  was  longer.  It  was  also  found  that  the 

2- D  simulation  could  not  capture  the  breakdown  of  the  vortices  as  a result  of  the 
spanwise  instabilities,  whereas  this  phenomenon  was  observed  in  both  experiment  and  in 

3- D  simulations. 

Recently  Lee  & Goldstein  (2001)  have  studied  the  interaction  of  3-D  synthetic 
jets  with  a turbulent  boundary  layer.  Their  studies  used  direct  numerical  simulation  to 
solve  incompressible  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  diagram  of  the  simulation 
configuration  is  shown  on  Figure  6.  The  setup  was  composed  of  two  pairs  of  long  slots 
arranged  side  by  side  with  their  length  aligned  with  the  main  flow  direction.  The  jets 
were  created  by  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  vertical  walls  underneath  the  virtual 
surface.  Since  each  moving  wall  controlled  two  synthetic  jets,  the  jets  in  the  same  pair 
operated  180  degrees  out  of  phase.  The  virtual  surface  and  the  moving  walls  in  the 
diagram  were  represented  using  the  virtual  force  method.  This  method  imposed  a 
localized  body  force  along  desired  points  in  the  computational  mesh  to  bring  the  fluid 
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there  to  a specified  velocity  so  that  the  force  had  the  same  effect  as  a solid  boundary.  By 
controlling  the  phase  difference  of  the  two  moving  walls,  the  jets  could  be  operated  in 
different  modes.  The  main  flow  over  the  virtual  surface  had  a Re  = 2200,  based  on  the 
channel  half  height  and  a centerline  velocity. 


Figure  6.  Synthetic  jet  actuators  configuration  in  the  study  by  Lee  & Goldstein  (2001). 

Their  study  was  divided  into  four  stages.  The  first  stage  was  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  inactive  actuators.  It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  the  slots  did  not  show  any  mean 
effect  to  the  main  flow.  The  second  part  of  this  study  was  to  operate  the  actuators  with 
the  quiescent  external  flow.  The  jet  Reynolds  number,  based  on  the  average  maximum 
jet  velocity  ( upeak ) and  half  width  of  the  jet  (/i,/2 ),  was  equal  to  34  and  the  Strouhal 

number,  defined  as  Stjet  = 27t/fy/2  / upeak , was  equal  to  0.13.  In  this  part,  it  was  observed 

that  the  adjacent  jets  repelled  each  other.  If  the  actuators  were  operated  in  a mode  that 
created  suction  and  blowing,  the  jet  tended  to  move  toward  the  suction  slot.  The  third 
part  of  the  study  was  the  quasi-steady  actuation.  This  part  of  study  included  the  turbulent 
external  flow  with  a quasi-steady  jet.  It  was  observed  that  the  fluid  ingested  in  to  the 
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cavity  retained  some  of  its  momentum  while  the  fluid  ejected  had  very  small  streamwise 
momentum.  Thus,  there  was  a noticeable  difference  between  the  ingestion  and  expulsion 
stage.  The  final  stage  of  this  study  was  to  operate  the  actuators  with  a full  period  of 
oscillation  in  the  turbulent  external  main  flow.  The  movement  of  the  vertical  wall 
(membrane)  was  control  by  a sinusoidal  function.  The  Strouhal  number  and  the  jet 
Reynolds  number  were  0.33  and  13.6,  respectively.  It  was  found  that  the  average  drag 
over  the  time  interval  was  about  10  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  fixed  wall.  A 
comparable  increase  in  drag  was  also  observed  when  the  actuator  was  operated  in  the 
other  mode.  This  study  suggested  that  the  drag  increase  might  be  independent  of  the 
mode  of  operation  but  dependent  on  the  particular  type  of  the  actuator. 

1.3.4  Other  Applications  of  Synthetic  Jets 

In  addition  to  the  applications  of  active  flow  control,  synthetic  jets  are  also  used 
in  other  applications  such  as  thrust  vectoring  and  mixing  enhancement.  Since  these 
applications  are  not  directly  related  to  the  current  study,  only  a brief  review  of  the 
applicable  literature  is  provided  here. 

Smith  et  al.  (1999a)  performed  an  experiment  using  two  synthetic  jet  actuators 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  rectangular  conduit  of  the  primary  jet.  Each  actuator  had  two 
modes  of  operation  depending  on  direction  of  the  synthetic  jet  to  the  primary  jet.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  the  primary  jet  could  be  vectored  at  different  angles  by  operating  only 
one  or  both  actuators  in  different  modes.  A maximum  vector  angle  exceeding  80  degrees 
could  be  achieved. 

Chen  et  al.  (1999)  demonstrated  the  use  of  synthetic  jets  to  enhance  mixing  in  a 
gas  turbine  combustor.  They  simulated  the  mixing  by  using  two  streams  of  hot  and  cold 
gas  and  measured  the  temperature  distribution  downstream  of  the  synthetic  jet  to 
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determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  mixing.  Their  experiment  showed  that  synthetic  jets 
could  improve  mixing  in  a turbine  jet  engine  without  using  additional  cold  dilution  air. 

Davis  et  al.  (1999)  investigated  the  utility  of  synthetic  jet  actuators  for  the 
modification  and  control  of  small-scale  motions  and  mixing  processes.  This  experiment 
used  an  array  of  synthetic  jet  actuators  placed  around  the  perimeter  of  the  primary  jet. 
These  actuators  had  a different  configuration  from  the  jets  in  Figure  1 but  also  operated 
with  zero  net  mass  flux.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  synthetic  jets  made  the  shear  layer 
of  the  primary  jet  spread  faster  with  downstream  distance,  and  the  centerline  velocity 
decreased  faster  in  the  streamwise  direction.  The  synthetic  jets  also  increased  velocity 


fluctuations  in  the  flowfield  near  the  centerline. 


CHAPTER  2 

OBJECTIVES  AND  APPROACH 


2.1  Parameter  Study 


2.1.1  Flow  Configuration 

Consider  the  synthetic  jet  device  in  Figure  7,  which  is  attached  beneath  a flat  plate 
on  which  develops  a laminar  Blasius  boundary  layer.  The  synthetic  jet  is  created  at  the 
slot  by  the  oscillation  of  a diaphragm  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  jet  cavity  and  the 
diaphragm  deflection  is  characterized  by  the  deflection  amplitude  (A)  and  angular 
frequency  ( (O ).  The  rectangular  cavity  is  defined  by  the  cavity  width  (W)  and  the  cavity 
height  (H).  A slot  type  exit  is  chosen  for  the  jet  and  this  orifice  is  characterized  by  a 
height  (h)  and  width  (d).  The  exterior  flow,  which  consists  of  a laminar  Blasius  boundary 
layer,  is  characterized  by  a freestream  velocity  (£/„),  boundary  layer  thickness  (S ), 

displacement  thickness  (8*)  and  momentum  thickness  (6).  Finally,  the  fluid  is 
characterized  by  its  kinematic  viscosity  (v ) and  density  ( p ). 
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Figure  7.  2-D  synthetic  jet  configuration  used  in  the  current  study. 
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Additional  parameters  need  to  be  considered  in  the  situation  where 
compressibility  effects  inside  the  cavity  become  significant.  However,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  device  efficiency,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  operate  in  the  incompressible  flow 
regime  and  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  detuning  the  diaphragm  frequency  from 
the  acoustic  resonance  frequency  of  the  cavity.  Therefore,  with  the  underlying 
assumption  that  actual  devices  will  be  designed  to  operate  in  the  incompressible  flow 
regime,  in  the  current  study  we  will  also  focus  only  on  this  regime. 

2.1.2  Jet  Characterization  and  Scaling 

The  flow  emerging  from  the  slot  is  in  principle  a function  of  all  the  parameters 
described  in  the  paragraph  above.  The  exit  flow,  which  is  both  a function  of  space  and 
time,  can  be  characterized  through  a number  of  different  parameters.  In  many  previous 
studies,  a parameter  considered  key  to  characterizing  the  jet  is  the  momentum  coefficient 
(Amitay  et  al.  1997,  Seifert  et  al.  1996)  which  is  the  net  momentum  imparted  by  the  jet 
over  one  cycle  non-dimensionalized  by  a suitable  quantity.  However,  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious  that  the  momentum  imparted  by  the  jet  is  the  primary  agent  that  affects  the 
external  flow.  For  instance,  the  velocity  inside  the  orifice/slot  is  expected  to  scale  with 
the  peak  jet  velocity,  which  may  indicate  the  importance  of  this  parameter.  Similarly, 
other  parameters  like  the  net  energy  flux,  mass  flux  during  expulsion,  etc.  might  also  be 
important.  Thus,  even  the  choice  of  parameters  that  are  key  to  characterizing  the  jet  in 
the  presence  of  external  flow  is  an  open  question. 

A more  general  approach  to  characterizing  the  velocity  field  is  through  its 

th 

successive  moments  as  follows:  The  n moment  of  the  jet  over  the  phase  interval  from 
0,  to  02  is  defined  as  C" 
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where  Vj  is  the  jet  velocity  normalized  by  a suitable  velocity  scale  (freestream  velocity  or 

average  inviscid  orifice  velocity  given  by  V™  = AWco/7td ). 

The  preliminary  simulations  indicated  that  the  jet  flow  is  significantly  different 
during  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases,  and  characterizing  this  difference  is  one  key 
aspect  to  understanding  the  physics  of  this  flow.  Thus,  it  is  natural  to  define  the  moment 

separately  for  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases  and  these  are  denoted  by  C"  and  Cnex 


respectively.  This  hierarchical  characterization  in  terms  of  the  moments  of  the  velocity 
profile  is  extremely  useful  since  it  provides  a systematic  framework  for  the  development 
of  scaling  laws.  Furthermore,  this  type  of  characterization  is  not  simply  for  mathematical 
convenience  since  a number  of  these  moments  have  direct  physical  significance.  For 

instance  p(c'in  + C'ex)  corresponds  to  the  jet  mass  flux  (which  is  identically  equal  to  zero 

for  a synthetic  jet)  whereas  p(cfn  + C2X)  and  p(cfn  + C]x )/2  correspond  to  the  momentum 

and  kinetic  energy  flux  of  the  jet.  Note  that  the  kinetic  energy  flux  is  also  a measure  of 
the  difference  in  the  profile  during  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases.  Finally  for  n = °o , 


(C^  represents  the  maximum  jet  exit  velocity.  In  addition  to  the  moments,  the 


skewness  of  the  velocity  profile  about  the  slot  center,  which  early  simulations  indicated 
might  be  another  key  feature  of  the  jet,  can  be  estimated  as 


<t>ld/2. 


— “ — T f ft YjM)-Vj(-x^)]  dxd<t> 

<t> 2-01  d i 0 
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With  the  jet  characteristic  parameters  chosen  in  this  manner,  the  question  now  is 
to  determine  their  dependence  on  the  flow  and  geometrical  parameters  of  this 
configuration.  Using  the  Buckingham  Pi  theorem  (Buckingham  1915),  this  functional 
dependence  can  be  written  in  terms  of  non-dimensional  parameters  as: 


r 


W_  A_  h d_ 
H’H’d’W 


v / 

where  W / H : Cavity  width  to  height  ratio  of  cavity 

A / H : Stroke  length  to  cavity  height  ratio 
h/d  : Orifice  height  to  width  ratio 
d/W  : Aspect  ratio  of  slot 

*Jcod2  /v  = S : Stokes  number 

U x8  /v  = Res  : Boundary  layer  thickness  Reynolds  number 

8 / d : Ratio  of  boundary  layer  thickness  to  slot  width 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  five  parameters  on  the  RHS  of  Equation  (3)  depend 
only  on  the  synthetic  jet  device,  whereas  the  last  two  parameters  depend  on  the  outer 
boundary  layer.  The  first  objective  of  a scaling  analysis  would  then  be  to  investigate  the 
functional  dependence  denoted  in  Equation  (3).  From  previous  studies,  it  is  clear  that  the 
moment  coefficients  will  depend  on  the  jet  and  slot  parameters.  However,  it  is  not  clear 
what  effect  the  exterior  flow  parameters  have  on  the  jet  flow.  This  requires  an 
investigation  of  the  two-way  coupling  of  the  exterior  and  interior  flow,  which  is  an 
objective  of  this  study. 
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2.1.3  Effect  of  the  Jet  on  the  External  Flow:  Characterization  and  Scaling 

In  the  current  study,  we  propose  a two-step  approach  to  the  scaling  analysis.  The 

first  step  has  been  described  above  where  we  investigate  the  dependence  in  Equation  (3). 
Once  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  will  answer  the  next  question:  How  does  the  effect 
of  the  synthetic  jet  on  the  exterior  flow  depend  on  the  jet?  However,  the  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  jet  on  the  external  flow  is  limited  here  by  the  assumption  of  two- 
dimensionality.  Due  to  this  restriction,  important  effects  such  as  bypass  transition  and/or 
enhanced  mixing  due  to  3-D  vortex  structures  cannot  be  explored.  Instead,  the  focus  will 
primarily  be  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  “virtual  aero-shaping”  effect  of  synthetic 
jets  to  create  large  mean  recirculation  bubbles  which  can  modify  the  effective  shape  of 
the  body.  This  effect  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  past  (Amitay  et  al.  1997,  Chatlynne  et  al. 
2001),  but  little  is  known  regarding  the  scaling  of  this  effect  on  the  jet  parameters.  In  the 
current  study,  we  denote  the  length  of  the  mean  recirculation  bubble  by  Lr  and 

investigate  the  scaling  of  this  with  the  jet  parameters. 

In  general,  we  may  assume  that  the  length  of  the  mean  recirculation  bubble  will 
have  the  following  dependence  for  a synthetic  jet  with  fixed  geometry 


( Lr\...)  = fn 
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The  objective  here  is  to  obtain  a precise  characterization  of  this  functional  dependence. 

Clearly,  the  parameter  space  of  this  flow  configuration  is  enormous  and  difficult 


to  cover  in  any  single  investigation.  Therefore,  the  focus  will  be  on  the  parameters 
expected  to  have  strong  influence  on  the  characteristic  of  the  flow.  The  internal  jet 
parameters  to  be  varied  in  the  current  study  are  the  diaphragm  amplitude  (AM)  and  the 
orifice  height  to  width  ratio  (h/d).  Both  external  parameters  (i.e.,  Reg and  did  ) will  also 
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be  varied.  These  parameters  are  chosen  because  preliminary  simulations  indicated  that 
the  jet  exhibits  significant  variation  with  these  parameters,  and  it  was  felt  that  good 
insight  into  the  physics  of  this  flow  could  be  gained  by  varying  these  parameters.  Note 
that  the  geometry  of  the  jet  cavity  is  not  varied  here.  We  expect  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  geometric  variations  in  a future  study.  Some  idea  regarding  the  potential  effect  of 
these  parameters  can  be  obtained  by  considering  the  inviscid  limit  of  the  jet  flow.  Given 
that  the  diaphragm  deformation  is  prescribed  as 

y-y0  +a(x)sin(u)t)  (5) 


where 
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and  x1  is  the  x-location  of  the  left  end  of  the  diaphragm,  it  can  be  shown  easily  that  the 


maximum  inviscid  velocity  at  the  orifice  is 
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Thus  the  normalized  maximum  inviscid  jet  velocity  depends  on  the  parameters  indicated 
by  Equation  (5)  and  can  therefore  be  controlled  by  varying  these  parameter. 
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The  average  of  the  inviscid  velocity  in  the  expulsion  stroke  is 
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and  can  be  rewritten  as 
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The  average  of  the  inviscid  velocity  of  the  ingestion  stoke  has  the  same  magnitude  but 
different  sign.  Note  that  this  average  inviscid  jet  velocity  is  also  the  average  velocity  of 
the  jet  in  the  viscous  case  due  to  mass  conservation. 

The  flow  inside  the  jet  slot  can  be  considered  to  be  governed  by  the  following 

parameters:  S,  Re d = V‘™ed /v  and  h/d.  Since  in  the  current  study  the  geometry  of  the  jet 

cavity  ( W/H)  is  not  changed,  the  flow  through  the  slot  can  be  related  directly  to  the  above 
three  parameters.  Thus,  a change  in  A/H  can  effectively  be  viewed  as  change  in  the  slot 
flow  Reynolds  number  ( Red ).  This  viewpoint  is  very  useful  since  it  decouples  the  jet 

from  the  details  of  the  flow  inside  the  cavity. 

The  parameter  h/d  also  has  a significant  impact  on  the  jet  flow.  If  we  consider 
fluid  flow  through  the  actuator  slot  as  an  oscillatory  channel  flow,  we  can  have  different 
velocity  profiles  at  the  exit  of  the  slot  depending  on  whether  the  flow  in  the  slot  is  fully 
developed  or  not.  If  the  length  of  the  slot  ( h ) is  longer  than  the  entrance  length,  we 
expect  a fully  developed  velocity  profile.  If  the  length  of  the  slot  ( h ) is  shorter  than  the 
entrance  region  length,  we  expect  more  of  a plug  type  flow  profile.  The  connection 
between  the  ratio  h/d  and  the  entrance  length  (yL)  can  be  examined  by  considering 

experimental  correlation  for  the  entrance  length  (yL)  given  by  Wood  (1999) 


y l 7 Re 


(10) 


where  Rerf  is  the  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  channel  width  and  a suitable  velocity 
scale  characterizing  the  channel  and  7 is  a constant.  In  estimating  this  for  the  current 
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flow,  an  inviscid  jet  velocity  is  an  appropriate  velocity  scale.  Red  can  be  written  in  term 
of  non-dimensional  parameters  as 


Re  =lf  AY^ 
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In  order  to  have  fully  developed  flow  at  the  jet  exit, 
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Thus  by  varying  the  slot  height  to  slot  width  ratio  (h/d),  different  velocity  profiles  are 
expected  at  the  jet. 

Finally,  boundary  layer  thickness  Reynolds  number  ( Re5 ) is  expected  to  have  a 

strong  effect  on  the  velocity  profile  both  during  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases  and 
the  effect  of  this  parameter  will  also  be  studied  through  systematic  parametric  variation. 

The  range  of  values  chosen  for  the  various  parameter  is  shown  in  Table  1 in 
Chapter  4.  Each  simulation  is  carried  out  until  the  flow  reaches  a stationary  state.  The 
simulation  is  then  continued  for  a few  more  cycles  and  the  flow  statistics  are  recorded 
over  this  time  interval.  In  particular,  the  jet  velocity  profiles  are  recorded  and 


subsequently  analyzed  to  obtain  various  statistical  measures  of  the  jet  profile. 


CHAPTER  3 
NUMERICAL  METHOD 

In  the  current  study,  a previously  developed  Cartesian  grid  solver  (Udaykumar  et 
al.  1999;  Ye  et  al.  1999;  Udaykumar  et  al.  2000)  is  used.  This  solver  allows  simulation 
of  unsteady  viscous  incompressible  flows  with  complex  immersed  moving  boundaries  on 
Cartesian  grids.  Thus,  the  grid  does  not  need  to  conform  to  the  complex  moving 
boundaries  and  this  simplifies  the  gridding  of  the  flow  domain.  The  solver  uses  a second- 
order  accurate  central-difference  scheme  for  spatial  discretization  and  a mixed  explicit- 
implicit  fractional  step  scheme  for  time  advancement.  An  efficient  multigrid  algorithm  is 
used  for  the  solving  the  pressure  Poisson  equation. 

The  key  advantage  of  this  solver  for  the  current  investigation  is  that  the  entire 
geometry  of  the  synthetic  jet  including  the  oscillating  diaphragm  is  modeled  on  a 
stationary  Cartesian  mesh.  As  the  diaphragm  moves  over  the  underlying  Cartesian  mesh, 
the  discretization  in  the  cells  cut  by  the  solid  boundary  is  modified  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  solid  boundary.  In  addition,  suitable  boundary  conditions  also  need  to  be 
prescribed  for  the  external  flow.  For  the  quiescent  external  flow  case,  a soft  velocity 
boundary  condition  (corresponding  to  a homogeneous  Neumann  condition)  is  applied  on 
the  external  boundaries.  In  the  simulations  with  an  external  crossflow,  an  approximated 
Blasius  boundary  layer  profile  is  prescribed  on  the  incoming  boundary  and  a soft  velocity 
boundary  condition  is  prescribed  on  the  upper  boundary,  which  is  located  more  than  40 d 
away  from  the  slot.  On  the  east  boundary,  a soft  boundary  condition  is  applied  which 
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allows  vortex  structures  to  convect  out  of  the  domain  with  minimal  distortion  and 
reflections.  Details  of  the  solution  procedure  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

The  key  aspects  of  the  algorithm  include  the  following: 

• A fractional-step  scheme  (Chorin  1968,  Ferziger  & Peric  1996)  that  results  in  a fast 
solution  of  unsteady  flows. 

• Adoption  of  a compact  interpolation  scheme  (Ye  et  al.  1999)  near  the  moving 
immersed  boundaries  that  allows  us  to  retain  second-order  accuracy  and  conservation 
property  of  the  solver. 

• A full  approximation  storage  (FAS)  multigrid  technique  (Alcouffe  1981)  with  line- 
SOR  smoothing,  that  substantially  accelerates  the  convergence  of  the  pressure 
Poisson  equation  (PPE)  with/without  immersed  boundaries  in  the  domain. 

These  aspects  are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

3.1  Governing  Equations  and  Flow  Configuration 

The  schematic  in  Figure  8 shows  a solid  with  a curved  boundary  moving  through 

a fluid,  which  illustrates  the  typical  flow  problem  of  interest  here.  The  equations  solved 
are  the  incompressible  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  non-dimensionalized,  integral  form 
of  these  equations  is  given  by: 

jundS=0  (13) 

s 

St^-  judV  + J u(u-n)dS  = -J  pndS  + — J Vu-ndS  (14) 

v s s s 

where  u and  p are  the  non-dimensional  velocity  and  pressure  respectively,  St  and  Re  are 
the  Strouhal  number  and  Reynolds  number  respectively  which  are  defined  as  St  = coL/U0 

and  Re  = U0L/v  , where  co  is  an  imposed  frequency,  L the  length  scale,  U0  the  velocity 

scale  and  v the  kinematic  viscosity.  In  the  above  equations,  subscripts  V and  S denote  the 
volume  and  surface  of  the  control  volume  respectively,  and  n is  a unit  vector  normal  to 
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the  surface  of  the  control  volume.  The  above  equations  are  to  be  solved  with 
u(x,t)  = ud(x,t)  on  the  boundary  of  the  flow  domain  where  ud(x,t)  is  the  prescribed 

boundary  velocity,  including  that  at  the  moving  immersed  boundary.  The  above 
equations  with  the  moving  immersed  boundary  are  to  be  discretized  and  solved  on  a 
Cartesian  mesh  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  discretization  of  the  above  equations  in  the 
context  of  a stationary  immersed  boundary  is  described  first.  With  this  as  the  basis,  the 
discretization  scheme  in  the  presence  of  moving  boundaries  is  described  subsequently. 


3.2  Flow  Solver  with  Stationary  Immersed  Boundaries 

As  the  first  step,  the  curved  immersed  boundary  is  represented  using  marker 
particles  which  are  connected  by  piecewise  quadratic  curves  parameterized  with  respect 
to  the  arc  length  (s).  Details  regarding  interface  representation,  evaluation  of  derivatives 
along  the  interface  to  obtain  normals,  curvatures  etc.  can  be  found  in  the  papers  by 
Udaykumar  et  al.  (1999)  and  by  Ye  et  al.  (1999).  Also  described  in  those  papers  are 
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details  regarding  the  projection  of  the  immersed  boundary  onto  the  underlying  fixed 
Cartesian  mesh.  This  includes  determining  the  intersection  of  the  boundary  with  the 
mesh,  identifying  the  phase  (solid  or  fluid)  of  each  cell,  and  procedures  for  obtaining  a 
mosaic  of  control  volumes,  which  are  clearly  demarcated  by  the  immersed  boundary. 
This  results  in  the  formation  of  control-volumes  adjacent  to  the  immersed  boundary  that 
are  trapezoidal  in  shape  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  Depending  on  the  location  and  local 
orientation  of  the  immersed  boundary,  trapezoidal  cells  of  varying  aspect  ratio  are 
formed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  cell  merging  operation  (Ye  et  al.  1999), 
the  nominal  aspect  ratio  of  the  trapezoidal  cells  is  limited  to  a range  between  0.5  and  1.5, 
which  is  advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  conditioning  of  the  discrete  operators. 
With  the  boundary-adjacent  grid  cells  reconstructed  in  this  manner,  we  now  turn  to  the 
discretization  of  the  governing  equations  (13)  and  (14)  on  this  grid. 

A two-step,  mixed  explicit-implicit  fractional  step  scheme  (Mittal  & Balachandar 
1996)  is  used  for  advancing  the  solution  of  the  above  equations  in  time.  The  Navier- 
Stokes  equations  are  discretized  using  a cell-centered,  colocated  (non-staggered) 
arrangement  (Rhie  & Chow  1983,  Zang  et  al.  1994)  of  the  primitive  variables  (u  , p).  In 
addition  to  the  cell-center  velocities,  which  are  denoted  by  it,  face-center  velocities 

U are  also  computed.  In  a manner  similar  to  a fully  staggered  arrangement,  only  the 
component  normal  to  the  cell-face  is  computed  and  stored  (see  Figure  8).  The  face- 
center  velocity  is  used  for  computing  the  volume  flux  from  each  cell  in  the  current  finite- 
volume  discretization  scheme.  The  advantage  of  separately  computing  the  face-center 
velocities  was  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  current  method  in  Ye  et  al.  (1999).  The 
solution  is  advanced  from  time  level  t to  t+At  through  an  intermediate  advection- 
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diffusion  step  where  the  momentum  equations  without  the  pressure  gradient  terms  are 
first  advanced  in  time.  A second-order  Adams-Bashforth  scheme  is  used  for  the 
convective  terms  and  the  diffusion  terms  are  discretized  using  an  implicit  Crank-Nicolson 
scheme.  This  eliminates  the  viscous  stability  constraint,  which  can  be  quite  severe  in 
simulation  of  viscous  flows.  The  discretized  form  of  the  advection-diffusion  equation  for 
each  cell  shown  in  Figure  8 can  therefore  be  written  as  follows: 


1 

2 Re 


^[Vw*  +Vu']nf 


where  u is  the  intermediate  cell-center  velocity  and  subscript  / denotes  one  face  of  the 
control  volume.  This  equation  is  solved  with  the  final  velocity  imposed  as  the  boundary 

condition,  i.e.  ud  (x)  = ud  (x,  t + At) . The  intermediate  face-center  velocities  U are 


obtained  at  this  point  by  interpolating  the  intermediate  cell-center  velocities  u* . 

The  advection-diffusion  step  is  followed  by  the  pressure-correction  step  in  which 
the  following  integral  equation  is  discretized: 


n,+A‘  - u 


At 


dV  = -J  Vp,+A,dV 


(16) 


By  requiring  a divergence-free  velocity  field  at  the  end  of  the  time-step  the  following 
elliptic  equation  for  pressure  is  obtained: 


t+At 


St 


»,&S,  AS, 

f aI  f 


(17) 


With  stationary,  non-porous  boundaries,  a homogeneous  Neumann  boundary  condition 


for  pressure  results  in  a consistent  approximation  of  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  (Temam 
1991).  Once  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  solving  Equation  (17),  both  the  cell-center  and 
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face-center  velocities,  u and  U are  updated  separately  as  follows: 

ut+M  = u‘  - At(V p‘+Al ) cc 

U,+Al  = U‘  -At(Vp'+At)fc 


(18) 

(19) 


where  subscripts  cc  and  fc  indicate  evaluation  at  the  cell  center  and  face  center  locations 
respectively.  Further  discussion  regarding  the  adoption  of  cell-center  and  face-center 
velocities  can  be  found  in  Zang  et  al.  (1994)  and  in  the  context  of  the  present  method  in 
Yeetal.  (1999). 

The  key  element  in  the  finite-volume  discretization  of  the  Equations  (15)-(17)  in 
the  context  of  the  current  method  is  the  evaluation  of  fluxes  and  derivatives  at  the  faces 
of  each  control  volume.  These  include  momentum,  mass  and  diffusive  fluxes  and 
gradients  of  pressure.  A detailed  discussion  of  this  aspect,  including  validation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  solution  procedure  was  presented  in  Ye  et  al.  (1999).  For  the  regular 
Cartesian  cells  away  from  the  immersed  boundary,  the  fluxes  and  pressure  gradients  on 
the  face-centers  can  be  computed  to  second-order  accuracy  by  assuming  a linear  variation 
between  adjoining  cell-centers.  This  is  not  the  case  for  a trapezoidal  boundary  cell  since 
the  center  of  some  of  the  faces  of  such  a cell  may  not  lie  halfway  between  neighboring 
cell-centers.  This  is  seen  from  Figure  9(b)  and  Figure  9(c)  where  the  locations  where 
fluxes  are  evaluated  are  indicated  by  the  filled  arrows.  A linear  approximation  would  not 
provide  a second-order  accurate  estimate  of  the  gradients.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
neighboring  cell-centers  do  not  even  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  immersed  boundary  and 
therefore  cannot  be  used  in  the  differencing  procedure.  Thus,  a different  approach  is 
needed  in  order  to  discretize  the  equations  in  these  cells. 
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Figure  9.  Stencils  for  evaluation  of  cell  face  fluxes,  a)  Interfacial  cell  nomenclature 

showing  flux  components  required  in  the  discrete  form  of  the  conservation 
laws.  F represents  the  flux  (convective/diffusive)  at  each  cell  face;  b)  Stencil 
points  for  linear-quadratic  interpolation  to  obtain  the  flux  Fw.  and  Fe;  c)  All  the 
stencil  points  used  to  calculate  fluxes  for  the  control  volume  P. 


To  maintain  second-order  accurate  discretization  in  the  boundary  cells  (Ye  et  al. 
1999),  we  use  a compact  two-dimensional  polynomial  interpolating  function  which 
allows  us  to  obtain  the  fluxes  and  gradients  on  the  cell  faces  of  the  trapezoidal  to  second- 
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order  accuracy.  For  instance,  for  a typical  trapezoidal  cell  shown  in  Figure  9(a)  the 
interpolating  function  for  a generic  variable  0 has  the  form 


2 2 

0 = cxxy  + c2y  + c3xy  + c4y  + c5x  + c( 


(20) 


The  unknown  coefficients  in  this  interpolant  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
surrounding  nodal  and  boundary  values.  Using  this,  the  fluxes  and  gradients  on  the  cell 
faces  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  neighboring  nodal  and  boundary  values.  For 
instance,  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  west  face  of  the  trapezoidal  boundary  cell  shown  in 
Figure  9(b),  the  value  and  gradient  of  0 at  the  face  center  can  be  expressed 


and 

7=1 
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dx 
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w j= 1 


(21) 


where  the  coefficients  a and  (3  depend  on  the  geometry  of  the  cell  and  couple  the  value 

at  the  face  center  to  four  nodal  and  two  boundary  values.  Similar  expressions  can  be 
constructed  for  the  fluxes  on  the  other  faces  of  the  trapezoidal  boundary  cells.  These 
expressions  are  incorporated  into  the  discrete  representation  of  Equation  (15)-(17)  and 


the  final  discrete  equation  for  any  given  cell  P is  of  the  form  as: 


'L<4>m=RF  (22) 

M 

where  0 is  the  variable  under  consideration  (velocity  or  pressure),  R is  the  source  term 

for  the  corresponding  equation,  M is  the  size  of  the  stencil  and  the  As  are  the  known 
coefficients  that  depend  on  the  geometry  of  the  cell  and  other  flow  parameters.  For  a 
regular,  Cartesian  cell,  M = 5,  whereas  for  a trapezoidal  boundary  cell,  M = 9.  A typical 
9-point  stencil  for  a boundary  cell  is  shown  in  Figure  9(c).  Furthermore,  as  the  stencil  in 
Figure  9(c)  indicates,  the  boundary  conditions  are  directly  incorporated  into  the  flux 
calculation  procedure.  Cells  that  lie  inside  the  solid  are  treated  within  the  framework  of 
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Equation  (22)  simply  by  putting  R p = 0 and  zeroing  out  all  the  coefficients  on  the  left- 
hand-side  of  Equation  (22)  that  couple  the  value  of  cell  P with  the  neighboring  values. 

This  interpolation  scheme  coupled  with  the  finite-volume  formulation  guarantees 
that  the  accuracy  and  conservation  property  of  the  underlying  algorithm  is  retained  even 
in  the  presence  of  arbitrary-shaped  immersed  boundaries.  For  example,  the  manner  in 
which  the  convective  and  diffusive  fluxes  are  computed  at  the  contiguous  faces  of 
adjacent  control  volumes  strictly  enforces  conservation  at  these  faces  (Ye  et  al.  1999). 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  in  convection-dominated  flows  relatively  thin  boundary  layers  are 
expected  to  be  generated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  immersed  boundary.  These  boundary 
layers  are  not  only  regions  of  high  gradients  but  are  often  the  most  important  features  of 
the  flow  field.  Therefore,  accurate  representation  of  the  conservation  laws  is  especially 
important  in  this  region.  The  combination  of  a finite-volume  approach  and  a locally 
second-order  discretization  that  is  used  here  is  therefore  well  suited  for  such  flows.  This 
method  has  now  been  extended  to  include  moving  boundaries  and  the  modifications  and 
additions  required  in  the  algorithm  to  accomplish  this  are  described  in  the  following 
sections. 

3.3  Flow  Solver  with  Moving  Immersed  Boundaries 

The  objective  in  the  following  sections  is  to  describe  the  Cartesian  grid 

methodology  in  the  presence  of  moving  solid  boundaries.  The  first  element  in  such  cases 
is  the  determination  of  the  boundary  motion  and  the  procedure  for  coupling  the  boundary 
motion  with  the  fluid  flow.  As  mentioned  before,  the  immersed  boundary  is  defined  by 
“marker  particles”  which  are  distributed  on  the  boundary  surface  with  a spacing,  which  is 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  grid  spacing.  Boundary  motion  is  produced  by 
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translating  each  marker  particle  with  a prescribed  velocity.  Subsequently,  at  any  time 
instant,  for  a given  location  of  these  marker  particles,  a smooth  representation  of  the 
entire  boundary  can  be  constructed  by  fitting  piecewise  quadratic  polynomials  through 
these  particles. 

As  in  the  stationary  immersed  boundary  case,  a mixed-explicit  scheme  is  used  for 
time-advancement  of  the  governing  equations  where  the  convection  terms  are  treated 
explicitly  and  the  viscous  terms  implicitly.  In  cases  where  there  is  a two-way  interaction 
between  the  flow  and  the  moving  boundary,  a choice  also  needs  to  be  made  regarding  the 
treatment  of  this  coupling.  One  choice  is  explicit  treatment  where  the  boundary  motion 
and  the  time-advancement  of  the  flow  equations  is  carried  out  in  a sequential  manner. 
The  alternative  is  implicit  treatment  wherein  the  boundary  and  flow  are  advanced  in  time 
simultaneously  in  a fully  coupled  manner.  The  primary  advantage  of  the  implicit 
approach  is  that  it  removes  any  stability  constraints  associated  with  the  boundary  motion 
(Tu  & Peskin  1992,  Hou  et  al.  1997).  This  can  be  crucial  in  problems  where  the 
boundary  motion  is  highly  sensitive  and  closely  coupled  to  the  flowfield  such  as  in 
curvature-driven  solidification  and  capillarity-driven  flows.  In  fact,  in  the  previous  work 
of  Udaykumar  et  al.  (1999)  which  focused  on  using  a Cartesian  grid  method  for  solving 
diffusion  controlled  dendritic  growth,  implicit  coupling  was  used  and  this  resulted  in  a 
robust  solution  technique.  Implicit  coupling  however  provides  no  significant  advantage 
when  the  boundary  motion  is  prescribed  independent  of  the  flow  field  since  in  this  case, 
the  boundary  motion  is  not  subject  to  errors  that  can  grow  in  time.  In  fluid-structure 
interaction  problems,  where  the  boundary  motion  depends  on  the  flow  (as  for  instance  in 
flow-induced  vibrations),  explicit  coupling  results  in  a convective-type  stability 
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constraint  on  the  boundary  motion  which  can  be  relieved  by  employing  an  implicit 
treatment  of  the  boundary  motion.  However,  since  an  explicit  scheme  is  being  used  here 
for  the  convective  terms  in  the  transport  equations,  there  is  no  significant  advantage  to 
using  implicit  coupling  between  the  boundary  motion  and  the  fluid  flow.  In  the  current 
methodology,  an  explicit  boundary  update  is  therefore  used.  However,  as  shown  in 
Udaykumar  et  al.  (1999),  if  needed,  a predictor-corrector  approach  can  be  used  to 
implement  an  implicit  coupling  in  a straightforward  manner. 

The  first  step  in  the  time-advancement  procedure  is  to  update  the  location  of  the 
boundary.  At  any  given  time  t,  the  immersed  boundary  is  denoted  by  x = 1 j/(s,  t ) where  5 

is  the  arc  length  along  the  boundary  measured  from  a reference  point.  This  is 
accomplished  by  advecting  the  marker  particle  with  the  prescribed  velocity  as  follows: 


X (.(f  + At)  — Xj(t)  + At  Uj(t  + At)  (23) 

where  i corresponds  to  the  index  of  the  marker  particle  and  ul  is  the  velocity  of  this 

marker  particle.  The  updated  position  of  the  marker  particles  in  then  used  to  reconstruct 
the  boundary  at  time  ( t + At ).  Note  that  in  advancing  the  boundary,  the  boundary 
velocity  at  ( t + At ) is  used.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  this  allows  for  consistency 
between  the  boundary  velocity  and  the  velocity  boundary  condition  for  the  fluid. 

With  the  boundary  location  at  (t  + At)  now  known,  the  discretized  advection- 
diffusion  equation.  Equation  (15)  can  be  rewritten  as 

— [3  u'(U‘  • nt+At ) - ul~M  (U l~At  ■nt+A,)]fAS'f+A‘ 

2 (24) 

+ — Y [( V5 ' + Xut+Al ) ■ n,+A’  ] , dS'+A’ 

2ReV  f f 


where  the  superscript  t + At  on  the  cell  volume  (AV),  surface  areas  (AS)  and  normals 
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(n)  indicates  that  the  values  corresponding  to  the  boundary  location  at  time  level  t + At , 
i.e.  x =ys(s,  t + At) , are  used  in  advancing  the  advection-diffusion  equation  from  t to 
t + At . Equation  (17)  for  the  pressure  is  reformulated  as: 


/ 


V"1  rV7~,+Af  — f+A/n  St  -^1  *t+At  -i  A p/+Ar 

2jlyp  • n ]/A5/  =^2jV  n J f&Sf 


(25) 
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As  before,  the  summations  in  the  above  equations  run  over  the  sides  of  the  given 
computational  cell.  Subsequently,  the  pressure  correction  is  added  to  the  intermediate 
velocity  as  shown  in  Equation  (18)  and  (19). 

In  keeping  with  the  stationary  boundary  algorithm,  the  advection-diffusion 
Equation  (21)  is  solved  with  the  boundary  condition  corresponding  to  the  final  velocity, 
i.e.  ud(y/(s,t  + At),t  + At).  This  boundary  condition  is  consistent  with  the  boundary 

motion  since  the  boundary  is  also  moving  at  this  same  velocity  as  shown  in  Equation 
(23).  Therefore,  the  no-slip,  no-penetration  condition  is  properly  imposed  at  every  time 
step  even  in  the  moving  boundary  case. 

The  pressure  boundary  condition  also  needs  to  be  reformulated  for  the  moving 
boundary  case.  For  stationary  immersed  boundaries  dp  / dn  = 0 , is  applied  on  the 

immersed  boundary.  This  boundary  condition  is  consistent  with  the  inviscid  nature  of  the 
pressure  correction  step  and  is  found  to  work  adequately  in  most  cases.  In  the  moving 
boundary  case,  the  corresponding  pressure  boundary  condition  can  be  obtained  from 
projecting  the  inviscid  momentum  equation  in  a direction  normal  to  the  boundary.  This 


gives 
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n as  the  boundary  condition  for  pressure.  A convenient 


/ 


means  of  implementing  this  boundary  condition  in  the  current  solver  comes  from 
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recognizing  that  the  boundary  condition  can  be  recast  as  — = -St  — .n  . The  material 

dn  Dt 

acceleration  (denoted  by  D I Dt)  can  then  be  approximated  directly  from  the  known 
boundary  velocity  and  this  obviates  the  approximation  of  the  convective  term.  For  small 
boundary  acceleration,  which  corresponds  to  St « 1 , this  term  causes  little  deviation 
from  the  homogeneous  Neumann  condition  for  pressure. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  form  of  Equations  (24)  and  (25)  is  virtually 
identical  to  (15)  and  (17).  The  primary  difference  is  that  for  the  trapezoidal  boundary 
cells,  the  cell  volume,  surface  area  and  directions  of  the  surface  normals  are  now 
functions  of  time.  Furthermore,  the  boundary  conditions  have  to  be  reformulated  in  order 
to  account  for  the  time-dependant  motion  of  the  immersed  boundary.  However,  unlike 
Lagrangian  methods,  time  derivatives  of  the  cell  volume  and  surface  area  do  not  appear 
in  the  equation.  In  this  respect,  the  simplicity  of  the  Eulerian  approach  is  retained.  In  the 
context  of  the  current  method,  this  implies  that  the  discretization  of  the  Equation  (24)  and 
(25)  at  any  given  time  step  is  virtually  identical  to  the  stationary  boundary  case.  Thus, 
the  spatial  discretization  methodology  described  in  section  3.2  can  be  used  even  with 
moving  boundaries.  The  primary  difficulty  in  the  moving  boundary  algorithm  comes 
from  the  appearance  of  “freshly-cleared”  cells  and  this  issue  is  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 

In  the  present  framework,  when  stationary  solid  boundaries  are  embedded  in  the 
domain,  as  with  any  pressure  correction  methodology,  explicit  mass  conservation  is 
enforced  over  the  domain  boundaries.  When  deformable  solid  boundaries  are  present 
inside  the  computational  domain,  the  mass  conservation  enforced  at  the  domain 
boundaries  should  take  account  of  the  net  mass  flux  at  the  moving  boundaries  caused  by 
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the  boundary  deformation.  The  net  mass  flux  arising  at  the  moving  interfaces  is  given 
by: 


"hm  =%jpud-ndS 


J= 1 s. 


where  nb  is  the  number  of  immersed  boundaries  and  the  integral  is  performed  over  the 
surface  of  the  immersed  boundary.  At  each  step,  the  mass  deficit  over  the  domain 
boundaries  is  evaluated  as  follows: 


ninlets  noutlets 

™ deficit  = IX  - IX  “'"in.  (27) 

j= 1 7=1 

This  mass  deficit  is  distributed  evenly  at  the  designated  outflow  boundary  through 
adjustment  of  the  intermediate  velocity  boundary  condition.  In  the  context  of  the  current 
study,  this  deficit  correction  is  applied  in  the  oscillating  diaphragm  of  the  synthetic  jet 
actuator.  In  the  case  of  the  oscillating  cylinder  problem  in  Section  3.7,  no  net  efflux  of 
mass  results  at  the  moving  boundary  and  hence  the  moving  boundary  does  not  have  any 
impact  on  global  mass  conservation. 


3.4  Freshly-Cleared  Cells 

In  sharp  interface  methods,  such  as  the  present  one  or  those  presented  by  Bayyuk 
et  al.  (1993)  and  Leveque  and  coworkers  (Beyer  & Leveque  1992,  Leveque  & Li  1994), 
the  issue  of  change  of  material  needs  to  be  addressed.  This  arises  when  a computational 
point  (as  in  Figure  10),  which  was  in  the  solid  at  one  time-step,  emerges  into  the  fluid  at 
the  next  time-step.  In  Leveque  and  Li  (1994),  the  issue  of  a discontinuity  in  time  at 
cross-over  is  dealt  with  by  applying  a jump  condition  in  time  to  the  time-derivative  term 
on  the  LHS  of  equations  such  as  Equation  (24).  For  certain  problems,  this  temporal  jump 
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condition  is  physically  clear.  For  instance,  in  solidification  problems,  the  temporal  jump 
condition  for  the  enthalpy  in  a given  control  volume  is  simply  the  latent  heat  released 
within  that  volume.  In  the  present  fluid-structure  interaction  problem,  such  a physics- 
based  jump  condition  is  not  available  for  the  velocity  field.  Since  the  cell  P was 
previously  in  the  solid,  it  had  no  history  in  the  fluid  phase  and  there  is  no  physically 

realizable  value  of  u'j  . Thus,  Equation  (24)  is  not  applicable  for  such  cells. 


Figure  10.  Change  of  material  as  the  immersed  boundary  traverses  the  mesh,  a) 

Configuration  in  which  the  interface  is  nearly  horizontal;  b)  Configuration 
in  which  the  interface  is  nearly  vertical. 


In  the  current  method  an  approach  which  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  finite- 
difference  method  of  Udaykumar  et  al.  (1999)  is  used.  This  consists  of  temporarily 
merging  the  freshly  cleared  cell  with  a neighboring  cell  and  is  analogous  to  the  approach 
taken  in  moving  grid  formulations  when  a new  cell  is  inserted  following  mesh 
refinement.  In  the  current  finite-volume  based  methodology,  this  cell-merging  is  realized 
through  a simple  one-dimensional  interpolation  operation  and  this  can  be  explained  here 
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for  the  particular  freshly-cleared  cell  shown  in  Figure  10.  For  this  cell,  the  following 
interpolant  is  used: 

u*  (y)  = + a\y  + aiy2  (28) 

where,  the  coefficients  ao,  ai  and  a.2  are  coefficients  that  depend  on  the  value  of  u * at  P, 
N and  the  boundary  location  B,  and  the  corresponding  locations  of  these  points.  A 
similar  procedure  can  be  followed  for  the  situation  illustrated  in  Figure  10(b).  The  above 
dependance  can  therefore  be  recast  in  the  following  form: 

IX  =0  (29) 

M 

and  for  this  cell,  Equation  (29)  replaces  the  discretized  advection-diffusion  Equation  (24). 
Note  that  Equation  (29)  is  applied  only  at  the  instant  when  there  is  a cross-over. 
Following  that  instant,  Equation  (24)  is  again  used  to  time-step  the  u * field.  Note  that 
since  pressure  depends  only  on  the  u * field,  Equation  (25)  is  still  valid  for  these  cells  as 
long  as  u * can  be  computed  through  some  appropriate  means,  such  as  Equation  (29). 

3.5  Fast  Solution  of  Discretized  Equations 

The  general  form  of  the  discretized  equations  to  be  solved  at  each  time-step  is 

given  in  Equation  (24).  The  term  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  represents  a 
discretized  Helmholtz  operator  in  the  case  of  the  advection-diffusion  equation  and  a 
Laplacian  operator  in  the  case  of  the  pressure  Poisson  equation.  The  standard  alternating- 
direction  line  successive-overrelaxation  (SOR)  proves  extremely  effective  for  the 
solution  of  the  discretized  advection-diffusion  equation  and  the  residual  can  be  reduced  to 
acceptable  levels  within  a few  iterations.  However,  the  discretized  pressure  Poisson 
equation  (PPE)  exhibits  significantly  slower  convergence.  In  fact,  due  to  its  slow 
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convergence,  the  solution  of  the  discretized  pressure  equation  is  usually  the  most  time- 
consuming  part  of  a fractional-step  algorithm.  In  the  presence  of  immersed  boundaries 
this  behavior  of  the  pressure  equation  can  be  further  exacerbated  since  the  discrete 
operator  for  the  trapezoidal  cells  requires  a stencil,  which  leads  to  significant  dependence 
on  neighbors,  which  are  not  included  in  the  line-SOR,  sweeps.  For  example,  in  Figure 
9(c)  the  coupling  of  cell  with  its  northeast  and  southwest  neighbor  is  not  included  directly 
in  any  of  the  line-sweeps.  Furthermore,  discretization  in  the  irregularly  shaped  boundary 
cells  results  in  weaker  diagonal  dominance  than  in  the  regular  cells  and  this  has  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  convergence  of  any  iterative  scheme. 

In  Ye  et  al.  (1999),  a line-SOR  preconditioned  BiCGSTAB  iterative  method  was 
used  and  it  was  found  to  be  significantly  faster  than  a simple  line-SOR  algorithm. 
Furthermore,  for  the  stationary  boundary  problems  that  were  simulated  there,  it  was 
found  that  this  iterative  method  allowed  us  to  obtain  the  solution  of  most  problems  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time.  However,  BiCGSTAB  is  found  to  be  inadequate  when 
applied  to  moving  boundary  problems.  As  the  boundaries  move,  the  geometry  of  the 
domain  changes  and  the  elliptic  nature  of  the  PPE  induce  global  readjustments  of  the 
pressure  field.  Thus,  changes  in  the  pressure  field  for  moving  boundary  problems  can  be 
more  significant  than  for  the  stationary  boundary  cases.  Thus,  the  pressure  from  the 
previous  time  step  is  a much  poorer  guess  for  boundary  cells  in  the  moving  boundary 
case  than  it  is  in  the  stationary  boundary  case.  Consequently,  the  starting  residual  for  the 
PPE  in  the  boundary  cells  is  generally  higher  in  the  moving  boundary  case  and 
considerable  effort  is  therefore  required  to  reduce  these  to  acceptable  levels.  This  solver 
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employs  multi  grid  method  (Wesseling  1992)  to  solve  PPE.  The  employment  of  multigrid 
was  proved  to  increase  the  performance  of  this  solver. 

3.6  Overall  Solution  Procedure 

Given  the  velocity  and  pressure  field  and  interface  position  at  time  t,  the  overall 
solution  procedure  to  advance  the  solution  to  t + At  is  as  follows: 

1)  Advance  the  immersed  boundary  to  its  position  at  t + At  as  described  in  section  3.3. 

2)  Determine  the  intersection  of  the  updated  immersed  boundary  with  the  Cartesian 
mesh  and  using  this  information,  reshape  the  trapezoidal  boundary  cells. 

3)  Update  the  discrete  expressions  corresponding  to  Equation  (24)  for  the  boundary 
cells  including  freshly  cleared  cells. 

4)  Advance  the  discretized  equations  in  time: 

a.  Solve  for  intermediate  velocity  field  u* . 

b.  Solve  for  pressure  from  Equation  (27)  using  the  multigrid  technique. 

c.  Correct  the  velocity  field  as  in  Equation  (18)-(19)  to  obtain  velocity  field  at 
t + At . 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  current  simulation  methodology.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  although  the  methodology  has  been  described  only  in  the  context  of  2- 
D geometries,  the  approach  developed  here  can  be  extended  to  three-dimensions.  The 
key  aspects  to  be  addressed  in  extending  this  methodology  to  3-D  are  efficient  methods 
for  representing  curved  3-D  interfaces  and  reconstructing  boundary  cells  (Jayaraman  et 
al.  1997,  Khanna  2000).  Apart  from  these  aspects,  the  discretization  procedure  described 
here  carries  over  into  3D  in  a straightforward  way.  In  the  following  sections  the  focus  is 
on  examining  the  performance  of  the  multigrid  algorithm,  validating  the  solution 
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methodology  by  comparing  computed  results  with  experiments  and  demonstrating  the 
capabilities  of  the  method  for  simulating  flows  with  complex  immersed  moving  solid 
boundaries. 

3.7  Validation  of  the  Solver 

The  solver  used  in  our  simulation  has  been  developed  recently.  Thus,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  validate  the  solver  for  a moving  boundary  case  before  using  it  in  our  study. 
Here  we  have  validated  the  solver  by  simulating  flow  past  a transversely  oscillating 
cylinder  and  the  associated  phenomenon  of  vortex  shedding  “lock-on”.  Vortex  shedding 
“lock-on”  is  a classical  phenomenon  that  is  observed  in  the  wake  of  bluff  bodies  and 
refers  to  the  situation  where  the  frequency  of  vortex  shedding  in  the  wake  synchronizes 
or  locks  on  to  the  frequency  of  an  imposed  perturbation.  The  perturbation  could  be 
imposed  through  pulsation  of  the  incoming  flow  (Griffin  & Hall  1 995)  or  by  free  (Mittal 
& Kumar  1999)  or  forced  vibration  (Koopmann  1967)  of  the  bluff  body  immersed  in  a 
steady  oncoming  flow.  In  particular,  vortex-shedding  lock-on  past  a transversely 
oscillating  cylinder  has  been  studied  extensively  and  is  a good  benchmark  case  to 
validate  the  current  methodology.  Here  we  have  simulated  flow  past  a cylinder  at  Re  = 
200  undergoing  sinusoidal  transverse  oscillation  over  a range  of  amplitudes  and 
frequencies  and  direct  comparison  of  the  computed  results  is  made  with  the  experiments 
of  Koopmann  (1967)  and  simulations  of  Meningini  and  Bearman  (1993). 

The  computational  domain  and  grid  used  for  the  current  simulations  is  shown  in 
Figure  1 1 . All  lengths  here  have  been  normalized  by  the  cylinder  diameter  D.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  Figure  11,  a relatively  large  computational  domain  of  size  of  30x30  is  used 

for  the  current  simulation  and  the  mean  location  of  the  cylinder  center  (x0,y0)  is  (10,15) 
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relative  to  the  left  bottom  comer  of  the  domain.  A uniform  free  stream  velocity  (U^ ) is 

prescribed  on  the  inflow  (left),  top  and  bottom  boundaries  and  a convective  boundary 
condition  is  used  at  the  exit  (right)  boundary.  The  cylinder  is  oscillated  sinusoidally  such 
that  the  location  of  its  center  ( xc , yc ) is  given  by 

xc(t)  = x0;  yc(t)  = y0  +Asin(2jtfft) 


where  t is  the  time  non-dimensionalized  by  D/Uoo  and  A and  ff  are  the  non-dimensional 
amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  oscillation  respectively.  As  shown  in  Figure  11,  a 
nonuniform  mesh  is  used  in  the  simulation  wherein  enhanced  resolution  is  provided  in 
the  cylinder  vicinity  and  in  the  wake.  In  the  vertical  direction,  enhanced  resolution  is 
provided  up  to  three  diameters  on  either  side  of  the  nominal  cylinder  location,  which  is 
adequate  to  cover  the  near  wake  for  all  the  oscillation  amplitudes  studied  here.  The 
cylinder  is  immersed  and  oscillates  through  the  fixed,  nonuniform,  Cartesian  mesh. 
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Figure  11.  Nonuniform  mesh  used  in  the  oscillating  cylinder  simulations.  Only  every 

other  grid  line  is  shown  in  both  directions. 
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As  a first  step,  flow  past  a stationary  circular  cylinder  at  Re  = 200  has  been 
simulated.  The  flow  at  this  Reynolds  number  exhibits  classical  Karman  vortex  shedding 
and  the  current  simulation  has  been  continued  for  about  40  shedding  cycles  beyond  the 
point  where  it  reaches  a stationary  state.  The  vortex-shedding  frequency  was  computed 
from  the  variation  of  the  velocity  components  in  the  near  wake  and  based  on  this,  a non- 
dimensional  vortex  shedding  frequency  of  (or  Strouhal  number)  /0=  0.198  was  obtained. 

This  value  matches  well  with  the  experiments  of  Williamson  (1996)  who  obtained  a 
Strouhal  number  of  0.197.  Furthermore,  the  average  value  of  computed  drag  coefficient 
was  1.38  and  this  matches  well  with  the  numerically  calculated  value  in  Braza  et  al. 
(1986).  The  flow  field  from  this  stationary  cylinder  simulation  was  used  as  the  initial 
condition  for  all  oscillating  cylinder  simulations. 


Figure  12.  Contour  plot  of  spanwise  vorticity  showing  the  shedding  of  vortices  for  a 

fixed  cylinder. 


In  the  current  study,  two  sequences  of  simulations  have  been  carried  out  at  fixed 
amplitudes  (A/D)  of  0.1  and  0.2  and  the  frequency  varied  systematically  over  a range 

around  the  natural  vortex  shedding  frequency  (/0).  Each  of  these  simulations  is 
integrated  in  time  for  about  200  nondimensional  time  units,  which  is  sufficient  to  reach  a 
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stationary  state.  Subsequently,  the  equations  are  integrated  further  for  about  200D/Uo° 
and  the  vortex  shedding  frequency  is  determined  by  computing  the  frequency  spectra  of 
the  velocity  fluctuation  in  the  near  wake  over  this  period  of  time.  The  solid  line  in  Figure 
13(a)  shows  the  vortex  shedding  lock-on  region  in  the  space  defined  by  the  oscillation 
frequency  (x-axis)  and  amplitude  (y-axis),  as  determined  experimentally  by  Koopmann 
( 1 967)  for  Re  = 200.  According  to  this  figure,  lock-on  is  observed  for  amplitudes  higher 
than  0.05  and  the  frequency  range  over  which  lock-on  occurs  increases  with  oscillation 
amplitude. 


Figure  13.  Comparison  of  the  result  from  the  current  study  and  the  result  from  other 

studies,  a)  Lock-in  range  determined  by  Koopmann  (1967)  shown  by  the 
solid  lines.  Results  from  current  simulations  are  in  squares.  Filled  squares 
indicate  lock-on;  b)  Variation  of  vortex  shedding  frequency  with  forcing 
frequency  for  A = 0. 10. 


Figure  13(b)  shows  the  variation  of  the  vortex  shedding  frequency  in  the  wake  of 
the  cylinder  for  A/D  = 0.1  for  a range  of  cylinder  oscillation  frequencies.  The  horizontal 
line  in  the  plot  corresponds  to  the  natural  shedding  frequency  and  the  45  degree  inclined 
line  represents  the  situation  of  lock-on  where  the  shedding  frequency  matches  the 
oscillation  frequency.  Our  simulations  indicate  that  vortex  shedding  lock-on  occurs  for 
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oscillation  frequencies  of  0.95  f0  and  1 .05  /0 . As  the  oscillation  frequency  is  decreased 
below  0.95  f0 , the  vortex  shedding  decreases  monotonically  and  approaches  the  natural 

shedding  frequency.  A somewhat  different  behavior  is  observed  as  the  frequency  is 
increased  beyond  1.05 /0.  We  observe  that  as  the  frequency  is  increased,  the  vortex 

shedding  frequency  rapidly  drops  to  a value  below  the  natural  shedding  frequency  and 
then  approaches  this  value  as  the  oscillation  frequency  is  increased  further.  A similar 
behavior  in  the  frequency  has  been  observed  by  Moretti  (1993)  and  Stansby  (1976).  The 
results  of  our  simulations  are  superposed  on  the  plot  in  Figure  13(a)  and  we  find  that  the 
lock-on  behavior  predicted  in  our  simulations  is  in-line  with  the  experiments  of 
Koopmann  (1967).  Four  simulations  have  also  been  carried  out  with  A/D  = 0.2.  The 
results  of  these  simulations  have  also  been  plotted  in  Figure  13(a)  and  are  found  to  be  in- 
line with  the  experiments.  Figure  14  shows  a series  of  vorticity  contour  plots  for  one  of 
the  lock-on  cases.  This  case  has  the  amplitude  ratio  (A/D)  of  0.2  and  the  forcing 
frequency  of  1 .05  /0 . 


Figure  14.  Series  of  the  vorticity  contour  plots  for  a lock-on  case  with  A/D  = 0.2  and  /,  = 

1.05 /„. 
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Finally,  one  simulation  has  been  carried  out  with  A/D  = 0.33  and  a forcing 
frequency  of  0.15872.  Meningini  and  Bearman  (1993)  have  simulated  this  flow  using  a 
vortex  method  and  have  found  that  for  these  parameters,  three  vortices  are  shed  in  the 
wake  for  each  shedding  cycle.  Figure  1 5 shows  a contour  plot  of  the  spanwise  vorticity 
obtained  from  our  simulation  at  one  time  instant  and  we  also  observe  two  clockwise  and 
one  anti-clockwise  vortices  being  shed  per  cycle  of  the  cylinder  oscillation.  Thus,  the 
current  simulations  confirm  the  experimental  observations  of  Koopmann  (1967)  and  also 
match  the  computational  results  of  Meningini  and  Bearman  (1993)  thereby  providing 
further  validation  of  the  current  simulation  methodology. 


Figure  15.  Contour  plot  of  spanwise  vorticity  showing  the  shedding  of  three  vortices  per 

shedding  cycle  for  A = 0.33  and  a forcing  frequency  of  0.15872. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 


4.1  Computational  Aspect 

Figure  16  shows  the  computation  domains  used  in  the  current  study.  Figure  16(a) 
is  for  cases  with  the  quiescent  external  flow  case  and  Figure  16(b)  is  for  cases  with 
external  flow.  In  both  configurations,  the  actuator  cavity  is  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
domain.  In  the  boundary-layer  cases,  the  boundary  condition  on  the  left  side  of  the 
domain  is  the  inlet  prescribed  by  an  approximated  form  of  Blasius  boundary  layer  over 
the  flat  plate. 
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Figure  16.  Computation  domain  and  boundary  conditions,  a)  Quiescent  external 

flowcases;  b)  Blasius  boundary-layer  cases. 


For  y < 5 , velocity  is  prescribed  as 
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U. 


= f 


y ' 


V / 


= f (v)  = 


(30) 


For  y>  8 , velocity  is  simply  the  freestream  velocity  Um . The  top  boundary  of  the 


domain  is  prescribed  to  have 


3m  _ dv  _ 

3y  dy 

The  right  side  of  the  domain  is  the  outlet  with  the  zero  velocity  gradient.  Boundary 
conditions  for  the  external  quiescent  flow  cases  are  all  prescribed  as  the  soft  boundary  so 
the  direction  of  the  flow  depends  on  the  actuator. 


Figure  17.  Fixed  nonuniform  Cartesian  grid  used  in  the  synthetic  jet  calculation.  Only 

every  third  grid  points  is  shown. 


Figure  17  shows  a close  up  in  the  cavity  region  of  a grid  used  in  the  simulations. 
The  grid  is  uniform  in  the  x-direction.  In  the  y-direction,  the  uniform  area  covers  the 
bottom  part  of  the  calculation  domain  and  extends  to  about  one  cavity  height  above  the 
flat  plate.  The  grid  is  non-uniform  for  the  rest  of  the  domain  in  the  y-direction.  We  use 
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different  stretching  ratios  between  the  quiescent  external  flow  case  and  the  boundary- 
layer  case.  In  the  quiescent  flow  case,  the  stretching  ratio  is  small  because  the  jet 
generated  by  the  actuator  travels  in  the  vertical  direction,  so  the  flow  features  in  this 
direction  must  be  represented  with  enough  resolution.  In  the  external  boundary-layer 
cases,  we  can  use  higher  stretching  ratio  because  the  jet  generated  by  the  actuator  is 
convected  downstream  of  the  orifice.  The  flow  well  outside  boundary  layer  remains 
almost  the  same.  This  allows  us  to  save  grid  points  in  the  y-direction.  For  some  external 
flow  cases  in  which  the  size  of  recirculation  bubble  is  relatively  large  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  the  grid  in  the  x-direction  is  uniform  to  cover  the  cavity  region  and  it  is 
stretched  out  slowly  downstream  of  the  cavity.  The  location  of  the  cavity  is  also  different 
between  the  quiescent  flow  cases  and  boundary-layer  cases.  Since  the  flow  is  symmetric 
in  quiescent  flow  cases,  we  place  the  actuator  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  domain.  In  the 
boundary-layer  cases,  the  actuator  is  placed  closed  to  the  left  side  of  the  domain  so  that 
the  outflow  is  located  about  30d  downstream  of  the  slot.  Typically,  the  number  of  grid 
points  in  the  x-  and  y-directions  is  about  600x220,  and  the  number  of  grid  point  across 
the  actuator  slot  is  about  1 6.  All  edges  in  the  synthetic  jet  actuator  are  rounded  off  as 
shown  in  Figure  17  since  sharp  comers  cannot  be  correctly  resolved  by  solvers.  The  fillet 
radius  of  these  rounded  off  edges  is  equal  to  three  times  the  grid  spacing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  slot.  Table  1 shows  all  the  cases  and  parameters  of  simulations  performed  in  the 
current  study.  The  other  parameters  are  fixed  at  the  following  values. 

W/H  : width  to  height  ratio  of  cavity  = 5 

W/d : cavity  width  to  slot  width  ratio  = 20 


S: 


Stokes  number 


= 10 
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Table  1.  Simulations  and  parameters  in  the  current  study. 


Case 

A/H 

h/d 

Re5 

8/d 

Red 

vinv/u 

ave  / oo 

Vinvd/U  8 

1 

0.025 

1/3 

0 

NA 

63 

NA 

NA 

2 

0.050 

1/3 

0 

NA 

125 

NA 

NA 

3 

0.075 

1/3 

0 

NA 

187 

NA 

NA 

4 

0.100 

1/3 

0 

NA 

250 

NA 

NA 

5 

0.025 

1 

0 

NA 

63 

NA 

NA 

6 

0.050 

1 

0 

NA 

125 

NA 

NA 

7 

0.075 

1 

0 

NA 

187 

NA 

NA 

8 

0.100 

1 

0 

NA 

250 

NA 

NA 

9 

0.025 

3 

0 

NA 

63 

NA 

NA 

10 

0.050 

3 

0 

NA 

125 

NA 

NA 

11 

0.075 

3 

0 

NA 

187 

NA 

NA 

12 

0.100 

3 

0 

NA 

250 

NA 

NA 

13 

0.025 

5 

0 

NA 

63 

NA 

NA 

14 

0.050 

5 

0 

NA 

125 

NA 

NA 

15 

0.075 

5 

0 

NA 

187 

NA 

NA 

16 

0.100 

5 

0 

NA 

250 

NA 

NA 

17 

0.025 

1 

254 

5 

63 

1.25 

0.25 

18 

0.050 

1 

254 

5 

125 

2.50 

0.50 

19 

0.075 

1 

254 

5 

187 

3.75 

0.75 

20 

0.100 

1 

254 

5 

250 

5.0 

1.0 

21  (wide) 

0.100 

1 

254 

5 

250 

5.0 

1.0 

22 

0.025 

1 

254 

2 

63 

0.5 

0.25 

23 

0.050 

1 

254 

2 

125 

1.0 

0.50 

24 

0.075 

1 

254 

2 

187 

1.50 

0.75 

25 

0.100 

1 

254 

2 

250 

2.0 

1.0 

26 

0.100 

3 

254 

2 

250 

2.0 

1.0 

27 

0.100 

1 

400 

2 

250 

1.25 

0.625 

28 

0.100 

1 

800 

2 

250 

0.625 

0.3125 

29 

0.025 

1 

1200 

2 

63 

0.105 

0.0525 

30 

0.375 

1 

1200 

2 

94 

0.157 

0.0783 

31 

0.050 

1 

1200 

2 

125 

0.2084 

0.1042 

32 

0.0625 

1 

1200 

2 

156 

0.26 

0.130 

33 

0.075 

1 

1200 

2 

187 

0.31 

0.155 

34 

0.100 

1 

1200 

2 

250 

0.416 

0.208 

35 

0.025 

1 

2600 

2 

63 

0.048 

0.024 

36 

0.375 

1 

2600 

2 

94 

0.072 

0.036 

37 

0.050 

1 

2600 

2 

125 

0.096 

0.048 

38 

0.0625 

1 

2600 

2 

156 

0.120 

0.060 

39 

0.075 

1 

2600 

2 

187 

0.142 

0.071 

40 

0.100 

1 

2600 

2 

250 

0.192 

0.096 
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4.2  Vortex  Dynamics 

In  this  subsection,  we  provide  a description  and  comparison  of  some  selected 
cases.  These  cases  are  selected  to  highlight  the  effect  of  key  parameters  on  the  jet  flow. 
The  discussion  in  this  section  is  mainly  qualitative  in  nature.  More  quantitative  analysis 
of  the  jet  will  be  undertaken  in  subsequent  sections  and  chapters. 

4.2.1  Quiescent  External  Flow  Cases 

First,  we  describe  the  vortex  dynamics  of  the  quiescent  external  flow  cases.  Such 
configuration  was  studied  in  the  past  by  other  groups  (James  et  al.  1994,  1996,  Krai  et  al. 
1997,  Rizzetta  et  al.  1998).  Our  objectives  in  describing  these  cases  are  twofold.  First, 
we  intend  to  systematically  examine  the  effects  of  various  parameters  on  the  jet  and  this 
has  not  been  done  in  past  studies.  Second,  the  quiescent  flow  case  forms  a good  baseline 
for  future  discussion  of  jets  in  external  cross  flow.  In  these  cases,  the  jet  flow  is  expected 
to  be  strongly  dependent  on  Rerf , h/d  and  S.  Here  we  fix  the  value  of  5 to  10  and 

examine  the  effect  of  varying  Rerf  and  h/d  on  the  vortex  dynamics  of  the  resultant  jet. 

4.2.1.1  Effect  of  jet  Reynolds  number 

In  this  subsection,  we  compare  the  effect  of  jet  Reynolds  number  on  the  vortex 
dynamic.  The  jet  Reynolds  number  is  varied  by  changing  the  diaphragm  amplitude, 
while  the  h/d  for  all  the  cases  in  this  subsection  is  equal  to  unity.  Figure  18  shows  a 
series  of  spanwise  vorticity  contour  plots  for  the  smallest  jet  Reynolds  number  (Red  = 

63)  in  the  current  study  and  this  corresponds  to  A/H  = 0.025.  For  all  cases,  we  show  a 
sequence  of  four  vorticity  plots.  The  first  is  at  the  maximum  expulsion  stage  where  the 
diaphragm  is  in  the  neutral  position  and  moving  up.  The  second  is  the  minimum  volume 
case  where  the  diaphragm  is  at  the  top  most  position.  This  results  in  the  minimum 
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volume  of  the  actuator  cavity.  The  third  plot  is  the  maximum  ingestion  where  the 
diaphragm  is  in  the  neutral  position  and  moving  down.  The  last  stage  is  the  maximum 
volume  where  the  diaphragm  is  in  the  bottom  most  position  thus  the  actuator  cavity 
volume  reaches  its  maximum. 
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Figure  18.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d  = 1 and  Re^  = 63  (. A/H 

= 0.025).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 


At  the  maximum  expulsion  stage,  we  observe  that  the  boundary  layer  that  forms 
on  the  inside  walls  of  the  slot  curls  around  the  lip  of  the  slot  and  show  some  indication  of 
rolling  up  into  vortices.  At  the  minimum  volume  stage,  the  separated  vorticity  layer  has 
rolled  up  into  small  but  distinct  vortices,  which  are  still  attached  to  the  vorticity  layer. 
Furthermore,  the  boundary  layer  separates  at  the  lower  lip  of  the  slot  and  detaches  from 
the  inner  walls  of  the  slot.  The  ingestion  stage  starts  beyond  this  and  by  the  time  the 
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maximum  ingestion  stage  is  reached  (Figure  18(c))  a vortex  pair  similar  to  that  seen  in 
Figure  18(a)  is  now  seen  forming  in  the  inside  cavity  at  the  lip  of  the  slot.  Furthermore, 
the  two  vortices  that  rolled  up  outside  the  slot  are  ingested  back  through  the  slot.  During 
this  ingestion  process,  the  mean  shear  field  is  such  as  to  lead  to  cancellation  of  vorticity 
and  a rapid  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  vortices.  By  the  maximum  volume  stage,  the 
two  vortices  that  form  inside  the  cavity  look  the  same  as  the  one  outside  in  Figure  18(b). 
Furthermore,  the  ingested  vortices  have  been  completely  cancelled  out.  Note  that  the 
inside  vortices  are  later  expelled  out  and  these  also  are  cancelled  out  as  they  pass  through 
the  slot  and  this  can  be  seen  in  Figure  18(a). 

Figure  19  shows  the  result  for  the  next  case  for  which  Rerf  = 125  ( A/H  = 0.05). 

This  slot  flow  Reynolds  number  is  twice  that  of  the  previous  cases  and  with  this  increase 
in  jet  Reynolds  number,  a significantly  different  jet  formation  process  is  observed.  As 
the  diaphragm  reaches  the  maximum  expulsion  stage,  the  slot  wall  boundary  layer  is 
again  observed  to  separate  from  the  lip  of  the  slot  and  rolls  up  into  two  vortices.  This 
process  is  qualitatively  similar  to  the  previous  case.  However,  at  the  next  stage  (i.e., 
minimum  volume)  the  two  vortices  are  found  to  have  grown  to  a larger  size  and  have  also 
separated  from  the  slot  wall  vorticity  layer.  We  hypothesize  that  the  vortex  pair,  because 
of  its  higher  strength  produce  a larger  self-induced  velocity  that  convects  the  vortex  pair 
slightly  away  from  the  lip  of  the  slot.  Thereafter,  the  ingestion  flow,  which  moves  along 
the  flat  plate  wall  into  the  slot,  acts  to  separate  these  vortices  from  the  slot  wall  vorticity 
layer.  As  the  cycle  continues,  the  motion  of  the  separated  vortex  pair  is  governed  by  the 
competition  between  the  self-induced  velocity,  which  is  in  the  positive  y-direction,  and 
the  slot  flow,  which  is  in  the  negative  y-direction.  At  this  particular  jet  Reynolds  number, 
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the  self-induced  velocity  is  marginally  dominant  and  the  vortex  pair  does  exhibit  a net 
convection  in  the  positive  y-direction.  However,  the  vortex  pair  is  still  close  enough  to 
the  slot  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  shear  flow  created  by  the  ingestion  and  this  tends  to 
rapidly  diminish  the  strength  of  the  vortex  pair.  The  vortex  pair  thus  is  found  to  move 
vertically  upward  and  dissipate  rapidly.  Also  worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  the  vortices 
formed  inside  the  cavity  are  stronger  and  convect  down  and  impact  on  the  diaphragm 
thereby  creating  vortical  flow  in  the  cavity. 
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Figure  19.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d  = 1 and  Rerf  = 125 

( A/H  = 0.05).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 


The  next  case  for  which  the  plots  are  shown  in  Figure  20  has  Rcd  = 1 87  ( A/H  = 


0.075).  Thus,  the  mean  jet  exit  velocity  is  three  times  that  of  the  first  case.  This  is  the 
first  case  for  which  we  observe  a well-developed  jet  comprising  a train  of  vortex  pairs. 
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With  the  higher  jet  velocity,  the  strength  of  the  vortices  is  also  higher  and  by  the 
minimum  volume  stage,  the  vortices  formed  outside  the  slot  are  large  and  have  moved  a 
larger  distance  away  from  the  slot.  By  the  time  the  ingestion  phase  begins,  the  vortices 
are  more  than  one  slot  width  away  from  the  slot  and  are  not  affected  as  much  by  the  flow 
set  up  by  the  ingestion  process.  The  vortex  pair  continues  to  convect  in  the  vertical 
direction  due  to  self-induced  velocity,  and  the  strength  of  the  vortices  diminishes  slowly 
due  to  viscous  effects.  Inside  the  cavity,  the  vortices  from  each  cycle  impact  the 
diaphragm  and  form  a complex  system  of  vortices.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 


pattern  inside  the  cavity  remains  symmetric  about  the  vertical  centerline. 
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Figure  20.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  hJd  = 1 and  Re^  = 187 

( A/H  = 0.075).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 
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The  final  case  in  this  subsection  corresponds  to  Re^  = 250  ( A/H  = 0.1),  which  is 

the  highest,  jet  Reynolds  number  case  simulated  in  this  study.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for 
this  case  are  shown  in  Figure  21.  The  flow  looks  qualitatively  similar  to  the  previous 
case  although  the  vortices  in  this  case  are  larger  in  size  and  strength.  A complex  but 
symmetric  flow  is  set  up  inside  the  cavity  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the 
large  magnitude,  a large  portion  of  the  cavity  remains  virtually  unaffected  by  the  vortex 
structure.  The  regions  that  are  adjacent  to  the  two  side  walls  of  the  cavity  contain  almost 
stagnant  fluid  and  do  not  seem  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  jet  formation  process. 
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Figure  21.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d  = 1 and  Re^  = 250 

(A/H  = 0.1).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume 


As  we  can  see  in  this  section,  the  formation  of  the  vortex  train  is  observed  only  in 
cases,  in  which  the  jet  velocity  (and  therefore  Re^ ) is  sufficiently  large.  However,  it 
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cannot  be  construed  from  this  that  Red  is  the  sole  parameter  that  determines  whether  a jet 
will  be  synthesized.  Our  observations  indicate  that  the  jet  formation  depends  on  the 
induced  velocity  of  the  vortex  pair  that  rolls  up  near  the  slot.  High  induced  velocity 
convects  the  vortices  away  from  the  slot  before  they  are  trapped  by  the  ingestion  cycle. 
Since  the  induced  velocity  of  a vortex  pair  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  individual 
vortices,  it  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  the  vortex  strength  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  formation  of  the  jet.  Now  the  vortex  strength  can  be  related  directly  to  the  flux  of 
vorticity  by  the  slot  flow  over  the  expulsion  stroke.  If  Q.v  denotes  the  vortex  strength 
then 


£ 0zv  jdxdt 


o 

where  8S  is  the  boundary  layer  thickness  of  the  flow  through  the  slot,  and  vy  is  the  jet 
velocity.  The  vorticity  in  the  slot  boundary  layer  can  further  be  estimated  as 


ymv 

ave 


and  therefore  Q.v  can  be  estimated  as 
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Now  assuming  that  V‘™  is  the  characteristic  jet  velocity,  the  above  expression  can  be 
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rearranged  to  give 
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This  final  equation  suggests  that  the  vortex  strength  generated  through  the  jet  slot  might 

* -m  2 

scale  with  Red/S  . However,  since  the  variation  of  S is  not  covered  in  the  current  study, 

we  cannot  verify  this  hypothesis.  We  suggest  that  the  validation  of  this  hypothesis  be 
undertaken  in  the  future. 

4.2.1.2  Effect  of  h/d 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  effect  of  the  parameter  h/d  on  the  vortex  dynamics 
of  the  jet.  For  this,  we  have  chosen  to  compare  the  cases  with  h/d  = 1/3,  1,  3 and  5 all  of 
which  compared  to  Red  = 250  ( A/H  = 0.1),  which  is  the  highest  amplitude  simulated  here. 
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Figure  22.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d=  1/3  and  Re^  = 250 

( A/H  = 0.1).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 


Note  that  in  a practical  separation  control  application,  h/d  will  depend  on  the  how 
the  synthetic  jet  is  embedded  into  the  wing  and  on  factors  such  as  the  thickness  of  the 
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skin  of  the  wing.  Therefore,  it  is  relevant  to  examine  how  this  parameter  affects  the  jet 
flow  and  in  the  current  study,  we  have  investigated  the  affect  over  a 1 5 fold  range  of  this 
parameter. 


Figure  23.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d  = 3 and  Re<;  = 250 

( A/H  = 0.1).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 


In  Figure  22,  Figure  23  and  Figure  24  are  presented  the  sequence  of  vorticity  plot 
for  h/d  = 1/3,  3 and  5,  and  the  plot  of  h/d  = 1 is  shown  in  Figure  21  in  the  previous 
subsection.  It  can  be  observed  that  overall  the  vortex  structure  both  inside  and  outside 
the  slot  are  quite  similar  for  all  cases.  The  key  different  that  is  noted  is  for  the  h/d  = 1/3 
case  which  seems  to  exhibit  noticeable  asymmetry  about  the  vertical  centerline  both 
outside  and  inside.  The  meandering  of  the  vortex  pairs  in  the  outside  jet  is  quite  visible 
in  Figure  22(d)  and  small  asymmetries  are  also  visible  in  the  flow  inside  the  cavity.  The 
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simulation  has  been  thoroughly  checked  to  ensure  that  no  asymmetry  is  introduced  due  to 
the  numerical  aspect  of  the  simulation.  Thus,  this  asymmetry  in  the  flow  seems  to  be 
intrinsic  to  this  particular  case.  Although  the  precise  mechanism  that  causes  this 
asymmetry  is  not  clear,  one  may  be  hypothesized  as  follows.  The  flow  inside  is 
susceptible  to  some  instability,  and  this  results  in  a small  asymmetry  in  the  flow  that 
feeds  into  the  slot  during  the  expulsion  stage.  However,  the  passage  of  flow  through  the 
slot  tends  to  diminish  this  asymmetry  such  that  for  larger  h/d,  the  flow  emerging  from  the 
slot  is  an  almost  perfectly  symmetric  jet.  For  the  lowest  h/d  case  (h/d  = 1/3)  the  slot  is 


not  long  enough  to  mitigate  the  asymmetry  thereby  leading  to  a noticeable  asymmetric 
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Figure  24.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  quiescent  external  flow,  h/d  = 5 and  Re^  = 250 

( A/H  = 0.1).  a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum 
ingestion;  d)  Maximum  volume. 
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4.2.2  External  Crossflow  Cases 

In  this  subsection,  we  examine  the  vortex  dynamics  for  cases  with  external 
crossflow.  For  this  configuration,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  Re5  and  h/d,  it  is  also  of 

interest  to  examine  what  effect  the  parameter  (V"“'  /Um)  has  on  the  jet  flow  and  the 

external  boundary.  All  the  cases  presented  here  have  8 / d = 2 and  5=10. 

4.2.2.1  Effect  of  jet  Reynolds  number 

As  before,  we  first  examine  the  effect  of  increasing  the  jet  Reynolds  number  on 
the  vortex  dynamics  of  the  flow.  The  boundary  layer  Reynolds  number  ( Reg ) is  equal  to 

254  for  this  sequence  and  the  jet  Reynolds  number  varies  over  the  same  range  as  the 
quiescent  flow  cases.  The  first  case  in  this  series  corresponds  to  Rerf  = 63  (A/H  = 0.025). 

The  ratio  of  mean  jet  expulsion  velocity  to  crossflow  velocity  (V™  / U „)  is  equal  to  0.5. 

The  vorticity  contour  plot  for  this  case  is  shown  in  Figure  25.  For  this  case,  we  observe 
that  the  vortex  formation  process  at  the  lip  of  the  slot  is  disrupted  completely  by  the 


Figure  25.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 254,  h/d  = 1 and  Red  = 63  ( A/H  = 0.025).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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crossflow.  In  particularly  the  counterclockwise  (CCW)  rotation  vortex  that  was  seen  to 
develop  on  the  left  lip  of  the  slot  in  quiescent  flow  cases  is  quickly  cancelled  out  by  the 
clockwise  (CW)  vorticity  in  the  crossflow  boundary  layer.  In  contrast,  a distinct 
clockwise  rotating  vortex  is  observed  to  form  but  this  also  decays  rapidly  as  it  convects 
downstream. 

The  second  case  is  with  Rerf  = 125  (A/H  = 0.05)  and  the  vorticity  contour  plot  for 

this  case  is  shown  in  Figure  26.  The  jet  velocity  to  crossflow  velocity  ratio  (V™  / U „) 

for  this  case  is  1.0.  For  this  higher  jet  velocity,  we  find  that  both  vortices  form  at  the  lip 
of  the  slot.  However,  they  immediately  start  convecting  downstream  due  to  the 
crossflow.  Furthermore,  due  to  vorticity  cancellation,  the  CCW  vortex  diminishes  in 
strength  rapidly  such  that  by  about  10 d downstream  of  the  slot  only  the  CW  vortex  is 
visible. 


Figure  26.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 254,  h/d  = 1 and  Red  = 125  ( A/H  = 0.05).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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Figure  27  shows  a sequence  of  vorticity  contour  plots  for  the  next  case  which  has 

Red  = 187  and  AJH  = 0.075.  The  ratio  V™  /(/„  is  equal  to  1.5  for  this  case.  It  is 

observed  that  as  in  the  case  of  quiescent  external  flow,  a vortex  pair  forms  at  the  jet  lip 
during  the  expulsion  stoke.  However,  this  vortex  pair  immediately  comes  under  the 
influence  of  the  crossflow  and  begins  to  convect  downstream.  As  the  axis  of  the  vortex- 
pair  rotates  clockwise,  the  CW  vortex  (that  formed  from  the  right  lip  of  the  slot)  moves 
toward  the  wall  and  consequently  slows  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CCW  vortex, 
which  is  exposed  to  a higher  speed  flow,  convects  downstream  rapidly  and  approaches 
the  clockwise  vortex  formed  in  the  previous  cycle.  These  two  vortices  now  form  a pair, 
which  moves  vertically  due  to  self-induction  while  continuously  being  convected 
downstream.  Note  also  that  the  vortices  completely  penetrate  through  the  boundary  layer 
and  emerge  into  the  freestream  and  this  primarily  due  to  the  relative  high  jet  velocity  and 
the  thin  boundary  layer.  In  actual  separation  control  application,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
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Figure  27.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Reg=  254,  h/d  = 1 and  Re(/  = 187  ( A/H  = 0.075). 

a)  Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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complete  disruption  of  the  boundary  layer  will  be  desirable.  However,  this  simulation  is 
useful  in  that  it  demonstrates  the  typical  scenario  observed  for  a crossflow  interacting 
with  a synthetic  jet. 

Finally  Figure  28  shows  the  sequence  of  vorticity  plots  for  Re  , = 250  (A/H  = 0.1) 

case  for  which  V™  /Um  = 2.0.  Interestingly,  the  vortex  dynamics,  particularly  the  cross 

pairing  of  vortices  from  different  cycles,  is  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  previous  case 
indicating  that  this  is  a somewhat  robust  phenomenon.  In  addition,  for  this  case,  we  also 
observe  additional  pairing  occurring  further  downstream. 


Figure  28.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 254,  h/d  = 1 and  Red  = 250  ( A/H  = 0.1).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 


4.2.2.2  Effect  of  h/d 

Figure  29  shows  the  vorticity  plot  for  Red  = 250,  (A/H  = 0.1)  case  but  with  h/d  = 

3.  Comparison  with  Figure  28  with  h/d  =1  Indicates  that  the  difference  in  the  initial 
development  of  the  vortex  structures  is  not  significant.  However,  further  downstream  the 
vortex  dynamics  is  slightly  different.  In  particular  for  the  h/d  = 1 case,  the  vortex  pairs 
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reapproach  the  wall  at  a distance  of  about  25 d downstream  of  the  slot,  whereas  for  the  h/d 
= 3 case,  this  occurs  at  a distance  of  about  30 d downstream. 
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Figure  29.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 254,  h/d  = 3 and  Re(/  = 250  (A/H  = 0.1).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 


4.2.2.3  Effect  of  crossflow  Reynolds  number 

In  Section  4.2.2. 1,  we  examined  the  vortex  dynamics  by  fixing  Re5  and  varying 

Re^ . In  this  section,  we  fix  Rerf  to  250  and  investigate  the  effect  of  varying  Reg  on  the 

vortex  dynamics.  The  parameter  h/d  is  equal  to  unity  for  all  cases  here.  The  lowest 
boundary  layer  Reynolds  number  case  has  Re5  = 254  and  this  has  already  been  described 

in  Section  4.2.2. 1 (Figure  28).  In  this  section  we  show  and  describe  the  vortex  dynamics 
for  Re5  = 400,  800,  1 200  and  2600.  Thus  Re5  is  varied  over  about  a ten  fold  range  of 

values. 

Figure  30  shows  the  plots  for  Re5  = 400  for  which  V™  /U„  = 1.25.  It  is  observed 
that  due  to  the  increased  crossflow  velocity,  the  vortex  structures  of  the  jet  do  not 
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penetrate  as  far  into  the  freestream  as  in  the  Red  = 254  case.  However,  this  case  also 
exhibits  the  cross  pairing  of  vortex  structure. 


Figure  30.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5=  400,  h/d  = 1 and  Red  = 250  (A/H  = 0.1).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 


The  next  sequence  correspond  to  Reg=  800  and  1200.  Since  the  vortex  dynamics 

for  these  two  cases  are  quite  similar,  we  show  the  plots  for  both  cases  (Figure  31  and 
Figure  32,  respectively)  but  discuss  only  the  Re5  = 1200  case. 

For  this  case,  the  freestream  velocity  is  increased  such  that  Vmv  !U  = 0.42. 

J (IV6  00 

Figure  32  shows  the  sequence  of  vorticity  contour  plots  for  this  case  and  significant 
differences  between  this  case  and  the  previous  cases  are  observed.  First  unlike  the 
previous  cases,  the  flow  in  the  cavity  is  highly  non-symmetric  about  the  vertical 
centerline.  Furthermore,  the  vortical  structure  formed  inside  the  cavity  is  stronger  and 
consequently  the  region  of  almost-stagnant  fluid  is  smaller.  During  expulsion,  two  sets 
of  counter-rotating  vortices  are  produced.  Due  to  the  lower  relative  jet  velocity,  the 
vortices  generated  during  expulsion  do  not  penetrate  out  into  the  freestream. 
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Furthermore,  no  cross  pairing  of  vortices  is  observed.  Instead,  the  CCW  vortex  is 
cancelled  out  by  the  boundary  layer,  which  is  comprised  of  clockwise  vorticity.  In 
contrast,  the  CW  vortex  entrains  fluid  from  the  boundary  layer  and  from  the  freestream 
and  grows  in  size  as  it  convects  downstream.  In  addition,  another  smaller  CW  vortex  is 
formed  which  trails  behind  the  primary  vortex.  The  expanded  vorticity  sequence  shown 
in  Figure  33  clearly  shows  that  the  secondary  vortex  forms  due  to  the  instability  of  the 
clockwise  shear  layer.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  case,  the  boundary  layer  is  not 
completely  disrupted  by  the  jet  and  the  vortex  structures  are  found  not  to  penetrate 
through  to  the  freestream  side.  However,  the  vortex  structures  are  large  enough  to 
directly  entrain  freestream  fluid  into  the  boundary  layer.  The  entrainment  of  high 
momentum  freestream  fluid  into  the  boundary  layer  by  these  vortices  is  an  important 
feature  since  it  has  been  hypothesized  that  this  makes  the  resulting  boundary  layer  more 
resistant  to  separation. 
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Figure  31.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 800,  h/d  = 1 and  Red  = 250  (A/H  = 0.1).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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Figure  32. 


Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 1200, 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum 
Maximum  volume 


h/d  = 1 and  Rerf  = 250  (A/H  = 0.1). 
volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion; 


a) 

d) 
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Figure  33.  Series  of  the  vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 1200,  h/d 

(A/H  = 0.1). 


1 and  Re^  = 250 
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The  last  case  corresponds  to  the  highest  Reynolds  number  exterior  flow  simulated 
and  for  this  simulation,  V™ I U„=  0.19.  Figure  34  shows  the  sequence  of  vorticity 

contour  plots  for  this  case.  With  the  higher  exterior  velocity,  the  counter-clockwise 
vorticity  is  cancelled  quickly.  Furthermore,  the  CW  vortices  are  also  found  not  to 
penetrate  to  the  freestream  side  of  the  boundary  layer.  Consequently,  no  direct 
entrainment  of  freestream  fluid  into  the  boundary  layer  is  observed.  However,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  the  primary  CW  vortex  is  followed  by  a smaller  clockwise  vortex.  It  is 
also  observed  that  the  ingestion  of  higher  momentum  fluid  energizes  the  fluid  inside  the 
cavity  and  consequently,  the  size  of  dead  volume  inside  the  cavity  decreases.  This 
further  underscores  the  two-way  coupling  between  the  external  flow  and  internal  flow. 
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Figure  34.  Vorticity  contour  plots  for  Re5  = 2600,  h/d  = 1 and  Re(/  = 250  (A/H  = 0.1).  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 


CHAPTER  5 

VELOCITY  PROFILES:  COMPARISON  AND  ANALYSIS 


In  this  chapter,  the  focus  is  on  analyzing  the  jet  velocity  profiles  in  detail.  The 
objectives  here  are  to  understand  the  effect  that  various  parameters  have  on  the  jet  exit 
velocity  profiles,  and  how  the  integral  measures  of  the  jet  scale  with  these  parameters. 
Finally,  a simple  low-dimensional  parametric  model  of  the  jet  profile  is  tested.  Velocity 
profiles  were  extracted  at  locations  lying  along  the  line  shown  in  Figure  35. 


5.1.  Comparison  of  Jet  Velocity  Profiles 

In  this  section,  we  perform  a qualitative  comparison  of  the  jet  velocity  profile  for 

many  different  selected  cases.  The  chronology  of  this  section  is  similar  to  section  4.2, 
and  this  allows  for  direct  comparison  of  vortex  dynamics  and  associated  changes  in  the 
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jet  profile.  In  all  the  plots  presented  here,  each  velocity  profile  has  been  normalized  by 
its  own  V ^ to  allow  for  easy  comparison  of  profile  shapes  among  various  cases. 

5.1.1  Quiescent  External  Flow  Cases 

First,  as  in  Chapter  4,  the  quiescent  flow  cases  will  be  presented,  and  this  will  be 
followed  by  the  cases  with  external  crossflow. 

5.1. 1.1  Effect  of  jet  Reynolds  number 

In  this  subsection,  we  compare  the  effects  of  jet  Reynolds  number  on  the  jet 
velocity  profile.  Figure  36  shows  the  velocity  profiles  for  different  Red . The  jet  Rcd  is 

increased  by  increasing  the  diaphragm  amplitude.  For  each  comparison,  four  plots  are 
shown.  These  four  plots,  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  correspond  to  maximum  expulsion, 
minimum  volume,  maximum  ingestion  and  maximum  volume  respectively.  The 
parameter  h/d  is  equal  to  one  for  all  cases  here. 

First  comparing  the  velocity  profiles  at  maximum  expulsion,  it  is  observed  that  as 
the  jet  Reynolds  number  increases,  the  relative  velocity  in  the  core  flow  also  increases. 
In  order  to  further  analyze  this  behavior,  it  is  useful  to  make  a comparison  of  the  slot  flow 
to  flow  in  a channel  due  to  an  oscillatory  pressure  gradient.  For  fully  developed  flow  in  a 
channel  exposed  to  an  oscillatory  pressure  gradient,  the  shape  of  the  velocity  profile  is 
only  a function  of  the  Stokes  number  (and  not  the  Reynolds  number).  However,  since  for 
the  slot  flow,  the  profile  shape  changes  with  Red , this  might  indicate  that  flow  at  the  jet 

exit  is  not  fully  developed,  and  the  variation  with  Re^is  a manifestation  of  entrance 

effects.  Also  worth  pointing  out  is  the  significant  difference  between  the  peak  ingestion 
and  expulsion  profiles.  In  general,  the  profiles  at  peak  ingestion  are  fuller  and  more  plug 
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like  and  this  is  because  the  flow  enters  the  slot  at  this  location  and  so  the  flow  is  similar 
to  the  entrance  flow  in  a channel 


Figure  36.  Velocity  profiles  for  quiescent  external  flow  cases  with  h/d  = 1.  a)  Maximum 

expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d)  Maximum 
volume. 

5.1. 1.2  Effect  of  h/d 

In  this  subsection,  we  examine  the  effect  of  the  parameter  h/d  on  the  velocity 
profile.  All  cases  chosen  for  comparison  have  Rerf  = 250  which  is  the  highest  jet 

Reynolds  number  case.  Figure  37  shows  the  velocity  profiles  for  these  cases.  In  general, 
it  is  observed  that  as  h/d  is  increased,  the  expulsion  profile  goes  from  having  a broader  to 
narrower  plateau.  This  is  consistent  with  the  physical  reasoning  that  with  fixed  Red  and 
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S,  flow  through  a slot  with  larger  h/d  is  more  fully  developed  and  has  a thicker  boundary 
layer.  However  interestingly,  this  trend  is  not  monotonic  since  h/d  = 1 and  5 show  very 
similar  profiles.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  what  physical  mechanism  causes  this  reversal 


in  the  behavior.  Possible  candidates  are  unsteady  effects  and  modifications  in  the  internal 


cavity  flow.  Also  interesting  to  note  is  the  asymmetry  in  the  profile  for  h/d  = 1/3  case. 


The  possible  cause  and  effect  of  this  asymmetry  has  previously  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
4.  During  the  ingestion,  the  flow  profiles  are  quite  similar  and  this  is  expected  since  the 
ingestion  profile  is  not  subjected  to  the  development  of  flow  through  the  slot. 


Figure  37.  Velocity  profiles  for  quiescent  external  flow  cases  with  Rerf  = 250.  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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5.1.2.  External  Crossflow  Cases 

In  this  subsection,  we  examine  the  velocity  profiles  for  the  cases  with  external 
crossflow.  Corresponding  vorticity  plots  for  the  cases  examined  here  can  be  found  in 
Section  4.2.2. 

5.1.2.1  Effect  of  jet  Reynolds  number 

In  this  section,  four  cases  with  varying  jet  Reynolds  numbers  are  compared  in 
order  to  elucidate  the  effect  of  this  parameter  on  the  jet  profile.  The  velocity  profiles  are 
shown  in  Figure  38.  The  external  flow  Res , h/d,  and  8 Id  for  all  cases  here  are  254,  1, 


Figure  38.  Velocity  profiles  for  boundary-layer  cases  with  h/d  = 1 and  Reg  = 254.  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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and  2 respectively.  The  most  noticeable  change  is  the  skewing  of  the  jet  profile  to  the 
right  at  maximum  expulsion.  This  is  obviously  a direct  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  external  crossflow.  However  otherwise,  the  trend  of  increasing  core  flow  relative 
velocity  with  Red  that  was  observed  for  the  quiescent  flow  case  is  also  observed  here. 

The  profiles  are  relatively  less  skewed  during  maximum  ingestion.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
even  the  ingestion  profiles  become  more  skewed  as  the  external  crossflow  velocity  is 
increased. 

5.1.2.2  Effect  of  h/d 

In  this  subsection  we  compare  in  a limited  manner  the  effect  of  h/d  on  the  jet 
profile  with  external  crossflow  by  comparing  case  with  h/d  = 1 and  3.  Figure  39  shows 
the  velocity  profiles  for  these  cases.  The  Red , Re5 , and  8 / d for  these  cases  are  equal 

to  250,  254,  and  2 respectively.  No  significant  differences  are  observed  between  the  two 
profiles.  In  fact,  interestingly,  it  is  observed  that  the  h/d  = 3 shows  a profile  with  a single 
maximum  near  the  slot  centerline,  and  this  was  also  observed  to  be  the  case  for  the 
quiescent  external  flow  cases.  Thus,  at  least  for  these  cases,  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  jet  in  quiescent  flow  are  preserved  in  the  presence  of  external  crossflow.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  for  all  cases  here,  the  jet  velocity  is  significantly  higher  than  the 

crossflow  velocity  ( V™  / U „ = 2.0)  and  thus  the  crossflow  effect  is  expected  to  be  small. 

In  later  sections,  we  will  find  that  a higher  relative  crossflow  velocity  also  has  a 
significant  effect  of  ingestion  profile. 
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Figure  39.  Velocity  profiles  for  boundary-layer  cases  with  Re(/=  250.  a)  Maximum 

expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d)  Maximum 
volume. 


5. 1.2.3  Effect  of  crossflow  Reynolds  number 

The  final  comparison  here  is  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  crossflow  Reynolds  number 

on  the  jet  profiles.  For  all  the  cases  compared  here,  Rerf  = 250,  h/d  = 1 and  8 Id  - 2. 

The  crossflow  Reynolds  number  is  increased  systematically  from  0 to  2600  by  increasing 
the  crossflow  velocity  U„ . Figure  40  shows  the  velocity  profile  at  maximum  expulsion 

and  a clear  trend  in  the  profile  with  increasing  Rcd  is  observed.  In  particular,  it  is  found 

that  the  profile  gets  increasingly  skewed  to  the  right  as  Re5  is  increased.  In  fact,  at 
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higher  Re5 , a significant  portion  of  the  jet  profile  indicates  an  inflow  during  expulsion. 

Due  to  mass  conservation,  this  then  implies  that  the  jet  exit  velocity  has  to  increase  and 
this  is  indeed  what  is  observed.  For  Rerf  = 2600,  it  is  found  that  the  peak  jet  velocity  is 

almost  three  times  the  maximum  inviscid  velocity  of  the  jet.  A similar  trend  of 
increasing  skewness  is  also  observed  in  the  profiles  at  maximum  ingestion. 


Figure  40.  Velocity  profiles  for  boundary-layer  cases  with  Re£,  = 250  and  h/d  =1.  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 
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5.2  Integral  Measures  of  the  Jet 

The  effect  of  various  parameters  on  the  jet  profiles  has  been  qualitatively  studied 
in  the  previous  section.  In  this  section,  we  examine  this  effect  quantitatively  by 
computing  the  various  integral  measures  of  the  jet  profile  as  discussed  in  chapter  4. 

5.2.1  Jet  Momentum  Coefficients 

First,  we  compare  the  momentum  coefficient  of  various  jets  since  this  is  the  first 
non-zero  moment  of  a synthetic  jet.  In  examining  the  profiles  in  the  previous  section,  it 
was  concluded  that  profiles  during  expulsion  and  ingestion  were  quite  different  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  to  compute  all  integral  parameters  separately  for  the  expulsion  and 
ingestion  phases.  Furthermore,  the  computed  moment  is  normalized  by  the  moment 
corresponding  to  inviscid  flow  over  the  expulsion  (and  ingestion)  phase,  which  allows  us 
to  easily  examine  how  close  the  profile  is  to  an  inviscid  flow. 

5.2.1.1  Quiescent  external  flow  cases 

First,  we  look  at  the  variation  of  momentum  coefficient  with  Re^  and  h/d  for  the 

quiescent  external  flow  as  shown  in  Figure  41.  First,  for  all  cases,  it  is  found  that 
momentum  coefficient  of  the  expulsion  phase  is  noticeably  higher  than  that  of  the 
ingestion  phase.  Typical  values  of  normalized  momentum  coefficient  during  ingestion 
are  about  1.1  whereas  during  expulsion  they  are  about  1.3.  This  is  because,  as  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  jet  profiles,  the  profile  during  expulsion  has  higher  peak  velocity  than 
during  ingestion.  Furthermore  for  all  cases  except  for  h/d  = 1/3,  the  ingestion  momentum 
coefficient  is  observed  to  decrease  monotonically  with  Rerf . This  is  also  consistent  with 

the  fact  that  with  increasing  jet  Reynolds  number,  the  ingestion  profile  becomes  more 
“plug-like”  and  the  momentum  coefficient  approaches  that  of  a uniform  inviscid  profile. 
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In  contrast,  the  momentum  coefficient  during  expulsion  is  observed  to  increase  (though 


not  monotonically)  with  Rerf  for  all  cases.  Again,  this  is  consistent  with  an  increase  in 


peak  jet  velocity  with  Red  observed  before.  The  different  scaling  behavior  observed  for 


the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases  validates  the  rationale  for  splitting  up  the  analysis  into 


these  two  phases. 
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Figure  41.  Momentum  coefficient  for  quiescent  external  flow  cases,  a)  h/d  = 1/3;  b)  h/d 

= 1 ; c)  h/d  = 3;  d)  h/d  = 5. 


The  h/d  = 1/3  case  also  exhibits  a shallow  minimum  for  both  the  ingestion  and 
expulsion  moments  and  this  behavior  can  be  explained  based  on  our  previous  observation 
of  the  jet  exit  velocity  profile  for  these  cases.  It  was  found  for  these  cases  that  as  Re(/  is 
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increased,  the  profile  starts  to  exhibit  skewness.  Thus,  the  profile  does  not  move 
monotonically  towards  a plug  profile  with  increasing  Reg . Consequently,  after  an  initial 

decrease,  the  momentum  coefficient  starts  to  rise  slowly  at  higher  Rerf . 

5.2.1.2  External  crossflow  cases 

In  this  section,  we  consider  the  effect  of  Reg  and  Reg  on  the  momentum 

coefficient  of  the  cases  with  external  crossflow.  Figure  42(a)  corresponds  to  Re5  = 254 

which  is  the  lowest  external  crossflow  case  presented  here.  As  shown  in  section  4.2,  the 
vortex  dynamics  for  this  case  are  quite  different  from  that  of  the  quiescent  external  flow 
case.  However,  a comparison  of  the  momentum  coefficient  does  not  reveal  any 
significant  difference.  The  ingestion  coefficient  slowly  decreases  with  increasing  Rerf 

and  expulsion  coefficient  increases  slowly  and  monotonically.  The  only  noticeable 
difference  between  this  case  and  the  corresponding  quiescent  flow  case  is  the  slightly 
increases  level  of  momentum  coefficient  which  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  change 
in  jet  expulsion  profile. 

With  increasing  Reg,  the  variation  of  the  momentum  coefficient  with  Re  , 

departs  significantly  from  the  quiescent  flow  case  and  this  is  quite  obvious  from  Figure 
42(b)  and  (c)  which  correspond  to  Re5=  1200  and  2600  respectively.  For  these  higher 

external  velocity  cases,  it  is  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  normalized  momentum 
coefficient  even  at  low  jet  velocities  is  quite  high.  For  instance,  for  Reg  = 254  the 

ingestion  and  expulsion  momentum  coefficients  are  equal  to  1.2  and  1.3  respectively  at 
Reg=  63  whereas  the  corresponding  value  are  both  equal  to  about  1.55  for  Reg=  1200. 


As  Re,  is  increased,  the  momentum  coefficient  for  ingestion  phase  decreases 
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Figure  42.  Momentum  coefficient  for  boundary-layer  cases,  a)  Re(5=  254,  8 1 d-  2;  b) 

Re5  = 1200,  8 Id  = 2;  d)  Re5  = 2600,  8/d  = 2. 


monotonically  for  both  Reg=  1200  and  2600,  and  the  expulsion  momentum  coefficient  is 

found  to  increase,  though  not  monotonically.  Both  the  increase  and  decrease  is  much 
more  rapid  than  the  quiescent  flow  cases  and  this  is  due  to  the  increasing  skewness  and 
peakiness  of  the  profile  with  increasing  jet  velocity.  The  higher  external  flow  Reynolds 
also  shows  some  unique  behavior.  For  this  case,  it  is  found  that  at  the  lowest  jet  velocity, 
the  ingestion  momentum  coefficient  is  higher  than  the  expulsion  momentum  coefficient. 
This  is  because  at  low  jet  velocities,  the  fluid  ingested  has  high  velocity  associated  with 
the  high-speed  freestream  and  this  speed  is  higher  than  the  speed  during  expulsion.  As 
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the  jet  Red  (and  velocity)  is  increased,  the  effect  of  the  external  flow  diminishes  and  the 

behavior  becomes  more  in  line  with  the  other  cases. 

5.2.2  Energy  Flux 

Another  integral  parameter  that  merits  some  attention  is  the  energy  flux 
coefficient,  which  is  the  third  moment  of  the  jet  velocity  profile.  Note  that  in  the  case 
where  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  profiles  are  the  same,  this  parameter  will  be  identically 
equal  to  zero.  Therefore,  this  parameter  cannot  only  be  considered  a measure  of  the  flux 
of  kinetic  energy  but  also  of  the  mismatch  between  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases  of 
the  jet.  Here  we  examine  the  variation  of  this  quantity  with  the  various  key  parameters. 

5.2.2.1  Quiescent  external  flow  cases 

First,  we  examine  the  effect  of  h/d  and  Red  on  this  parameter  for  the  quiescent 

flow  cases  and  the  discussion  here  is  based  on  Figure  43.  The  key  observation  to  be 
made  is  that  this  parameter  does  not  show  any  significant  variation  with  either  of  these 

parameters.  For  all  cases  studied  here,  C3  /(C3)inv  is  roughly  about  1.7  and  -1.3  for  the 

expulsion  and  ingestion  phases,  resulting  in  a fairly  universal  value  of  about  0.4  for  the 
total  flux  coefficients.  This  observation  is  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  dynamical 
modeling  of  the  jet  (as  discussed  later  in  this  chapter)  since  this  parameter  could  be 
matched  quite  easily  in  a modeled  profile. 

5.2.2.2  External  crossflow  cases 

The  energy  flux  coefficient  in  the  presence  of  external  crossflow  is  examined. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  44.  As  for  the  momentum  coefficient,  it  was  found  that  a 
low  external  flow  Re5  of  254  does  not  significantly  affect  the  behavior  of  this  parameter. 

However,  much  more  complex  behavior  emerges  at  higher  Re5  of  1200  and  2600.  First, 
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the  overall  magnitude  of  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  energy  flux  coefficients  are  much 
higher  for  these  cases.  Furthermore,  both  cases  show  a much  larger  variation  in  energy 
coefficient  with  jet  Reynolds  number.  In  particular  if  we  focus  on  the  Reg  = 2600  case 


we  find  that  there  is  a significant  increase  in  the  energy  coefficient  for  both  the  ingestion 
and  expulsion  phases.  Furthermore,  for  this  case,  it  is  even  found  that  at  low  jet 
velocities,  the  net  energy  flux  is  negative,  indicating  that  the  jet  in  fact  acts  as  a sink  of 


kinetic  energy. 
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Figure  43.  Energy  flux  coefficient  for  quiescent  external  flow  cases,  a)  h/d  = 1/3;  b)  h/d 

= 1;  c)  h/d  = 3;  d)  h/d  = 5. 
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Figure  44.  Energy  flux  coefficient  for  boundary-layer  cases,  a)  Reg  = 254,  6 /d  = 2;  b) 

Re5  = 254,  d/d=5;  c)  Reg=  1200,  S/d=  2;  d)  Reg  = 2600,  8/d=  2. 


5.2.3  Skewness  Coefficient 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  skewness  in  the  jet  velocity  profiles  and  the  effect 
of  Reg  and  Reg  on  this  parameter.  Two  series  of  cases  corresponding  to  low  (63)  and 

high  (250)  values  of  Reg  are  chosen.  As  before,  we  examine  this  parameter  separately 

for  the  expulsion  and  ingestion  phases.  Figure  45(a)  shows  the  variation  of  the  expulsion 
skewness  coefficient  with  Reg  for  fixed  values  of  Rerf . The  plot  indicates  that  as  Reg  is 

increased,  the  skewness  increases  monotonically  and  shows  indication  of  asymptotically 
approaching  a constant  value.  The  asymptotic  approach  value  is  higher  for  the  higher 
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Red  case.  Since  the  skewness  coefficient  is  computed  by  the  normalizing  by  Vj"J , the 
increase  in  skewness  with  Red  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  nominal  jet 
velocity.  Rather  it  is  a reflection  of  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  velocity  profile. 


Figure  45.  Skewness  coefficient  versus  Res  for  Re(/  = 63  and  250.  a)  Expulsion  half;  b) 

Ingestion  half. 

Focusing  now  on  the  ingestion  phase  we  find  that  here  too,  the  skewness  increases 
monotonically  with  Re5  for  both  Red  = 63  and  250.  However  interestingly,  the 

skewness  is  significantly  higher  for  the  Red  = 63  case  and  this  is  opposite  to  our 

observation  for  the  expulsion  phase.  In  order  to  explore  this  unexpected  behavior,  we 
plotted  the  jet  profile  for  the  Red  = 63  case  in  Figure  46  for  different  Re5  going  from  0 

to  2600.  Note  that  for  the  case  with  Rerf  = 63  and  Reg  = 2600,  the  skewness  coefficient 

is  about  1.65  and  1.4  for  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases  respectively.  Now  looking  at 
the  corresponding  velocity  profile  it  is  clear  that  indeed,  the  ingestion  profile  is  more 
skewed  than  the  expulsion  profile.  At  low  jet  velocity,  jet  merely  acts  to  redirect  the 
high-speed  external  flow  steam  down  through  the  slot  during  ingestion  and  this  is  the 
primary  reason  for  increased  skewness  of  the  ingestion  velocity  profile. 
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Figure  46.  Velocity  profiles  for  boundary-layer  cases  with  Re(/=  63  and  h/d  =1.  a) 

Maximum  expulsion;  b)  Minimum  volume;  c)  Maximum  ingestion;  d) 
Maximum  volume. 

5.3  Modeling  of  Jet  Velocity  Profiles 

The  scaling  laws  and  characterization  of  synthetic  jets  is  also  expected  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  aerodynamic  design  of  wings  which,  in  the  future,  would  use  such 
devices  for  separation  control.  The  current  design  paradigm  in  the  aerospace  industry 
relies  heavily  on  RANS  (Reynolds-Averaged  Navier-Stokes)  computations.  These 
computations  can  be  quite  expensive  and  direct  inclusion  of  synthetic  jets  into  these 
computations  is  expected  to  increase  this  expense  considerably  since  it  would  require  the 
resolution  of  the  3-D  flow  inside  the  jet  cavity  as  well  as  the  flow  through  the  slot. 
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Recognizing  that  the  flow  inside  the  cavity  is  not  of  direct  interest  in  aerodynamic  design 
of  the  wing,  a viable  alternative  is  to  simply  apply  the  jet  velocity  profile  as  a time- 
dependent  boundary  condition  in  the  RANS  computation.  This  approach  essentially 
decouples  the  computation  of  the  outer  flow  from  that  of  the  inner  cavity  flow.  One  way 
to  obtain  the  profile  is  to  perform  a separate  calculation  of  the  flow  in  the  local  vicinity  of 
the  jet,  extract  the  velocity  profile  from  the  simulation,  and  use  it  as  a time  dependence 
BC  in  the  RANS  calculation  of  the  wing. 

However,  consider  now  the  practical  case,  where  for  a given  wing  profile,  RANS 
computations  are  being  used  to  select  the  size,  location  and  other  operational  parameters 
of  the  synthetic  jet  so  as  to  have  the  most  effective  separation  control.  In  such  a scenario, 
the  procedure  described  above,  i.e.  extracting  velocity  profiles  from  corresponding  local- 
level  simulations  and  including  it  as  a boundary  condition  in  the  RANS  computation,  is 
somewhat  impractical  since  it  would  require  detailed  local-level  simulations  at  each  test 
point.  In  this  regard,  what  is  needed  is  a low-dimensional  "model"  or  description  of  the 
jet,  i.e.  parameterization  of  the  jet  in  terms  of  2-3  parameters  that  capture  the  important 
dynamic  and  kinematic  features  of  the  jet,  and  scaling  laws  that  relate  these  parameters  to 
the  other  flow  parameters.  Since  the  number  of  grid  points  required  across  the  slot  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  dimensionality  of  the  flow  profile,  keeping  the  dimensionality 
of  jet  profile  low  is  important  from  the  point-of-view  of  the  computational  expense  of  the 
RANS  computation.  A number  of  different  candidate  profiles  can  be  used.  Here  we 
investigate  how  well  one  particular  candidate  profile  is  able  to  match  the  complex  jet 
profile  extracted  from  our  simulation. 
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5.3.1  Candidate  Jet  Profile 

The  candidate  profile  chosen  should  1)  be  low  dimensional  2)  be  capable  of 
reasonably  matching  the  observed  and  measured  characteristics  of  the  jet  profile.  In 
particular,  our  simulations  indicate  that  the  profile  is  not  parabolic  in  shape,  and  can  also 
exhibit  significant  skewness.  These  two  observations  guided  the  selection  of  the 
candidate  profile. 

As  a starting  point,  the  jet  exit  velocity  profile  is  assumed  to  have  a variation  of 
the  form 

Vj(x,t)  = Tex(x)sin(2nF+t)  during  expulsion 

Vj(x,t)  = Tin(x)sin(2nF+t)  during  ingestion  (31) 

where  T (x)  represents  a chosen  family  of  jet  profiles.  Modeling  the  jet  profile  is  now  an 
exercise  in  choosing  an  appropriate  form  for  T (x).  Based  on  our  preliminary  simulations, 
some  potential  approaches  to  this  modeling  can  be  hypothesized.  For  instance,  the 
simulations  indicate  that  four  parameters  that  might  be  key  characteristics  of  the  jet  are 
the  mean  jet  velocity,  maximum  jet  velocity,  jet  momentum  coefficient  and  the  jet 
skewness.  In  addition,  the  velocity  profile  should  also  satisfy  the  constraint  of  zero  net 
mass  flux.  A family  of  jet  profiles  can  easily  be  devised  that  matches  any  subset  of  these 
four  parameters  and  the  mass  flux  constraint.  Consider  a candidate  3-parameter  family 
for  modeling  the  expulsion  or  ingestion  velocity  profile  of  the  form 

T(x)  = (Ax  + B)^-(2x/d)2}'m  (32) 

This  profile  satisfies  the  no-slip  condition  at  the  slot  walls  and  the  three  free  parameters 
can  be  used  to  match  any  three  jet  parameters.  In  fact,  from  inspection,  it  may  be  noted 
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Table  2.  Maximum  jet  velocity,  momentum  coefficient,  skewness,  A,  B and  m. 


Case 

xr  max 

V j 

c2 

^<Pn 

xm 

<P\2 

A 

B 

m 

Ex 

In 

Ex 

In 

Ex 

In 

Ex 

In 

Ex 

In 

Ex 

In 

1 

0.66 

0.61 

0.12 

0.10 

0.01 

0.00 

0.05 

0.03 

0.66 

0.61 

0.88 

1.20 

2 

1.32 

1.06 

0.44 

0.37 

0.02 

0.01 

0.12 

0.03 

1.32 

1.06 

0.80 

1.98 

3 

2.07 

1.55 

1.01 

0.82 

0.02 

0.01 

0.14 

0.05 

2.07 

1.55 

0.70 

2.28 

4 

2.87 

2.13 

1.89 

1.53 

0.22 

0.17 

1.89 

0.89 

2.82 

2.08 

0.71 

2.50 

5 

0.62 

0.59 

0.10 

0.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.62 

0.59 

0.96 

1.21 

6 

1.28 

1.09 

0.44 

0.39 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

1.28 

1.09 

0.96 

1.94 

7 

2.01 

1.52 

0.97 

0.80 

0.01 

0.00 

0.05 

0.02 

2.01 

1.52 

0.76 

2.45 

8 

2.69 

2.01 

1.73 

1.41 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.02 

2.69 

2.01 

0.74 

2.49 

9 

0.59 

0.57 

0.09 

0.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.59 

0.57 

0.90 

1.13 

10 

1.27 

1.07 

0.39 

0.33 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

1.27 

1.07 

0.71 

1.42 

11 

2.06 

1 .58 

1.00 

0.83 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

2.06 

1.58 

0.70 

2.06 

12 

2.79 

2.12 

1.80 

1.51 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

2.79 

2.12 

0.68 

2.06 

13 

0.59 

0.57 

0.09 

0.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.59 

0.57 

0.90 

1.13 

14 

1.27 

1.07 

0.39 

0.33 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

1.27 

1.07 

0.73 

1.42 

15 

1.97 

1.52 

0.88 

0.73 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

1.97 

1.52 

0.65 

1.72 

16 

2.69 

2.00 

1.59 

1.28 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

2.69 

2.00 

0.60 

1.76 

17 

0.62 

0.60 

0.10 

0.09 

0.04 

0.04 

0.27 

0.33 

0.62 

0.58 

0.95 

1.18 

18 

1.30 

1.07 

0.42 

0.35 

0.06 

0.07 

0.48 

0.39 

1.29 

1.06 

0.80 

1.78 

19 

2.00 

1.54 

0.99 

0.82 

0.13 

0.08 

0.99 

0.40 

1.97 

1.53 

0.84 

2.51 

20 

2.75 

2.03 

1.80 

1.46 

0.27 

0.11 

2.15 

0.57 

2.67 

2.00 

0.81 

2.80 

21  (wide) 

2.78 

2.03 

1.81 

1.45 

0.30 

0.12 

2.45 

0.61 

2.68 

2.00 

0.79 

2.77 

22 

0.68 

0.65 

0.11 

0.10 

0.13 

0.11 

0.96 

0.80 

0.61 

0.58 

1.00 

1.20 

23 

1.38 

1.09 

0.44 

0.36 

0.27 

0.12 

1.99 

0.69 

1.22 

1.04 

0.98 

1.95 

24 

2.11 

1.56 

1.00 

0.80 

0.43 

0.15 

3.20 

0.80 

1.86 

1.50 

0.94 

2.48 

25 

2.88 

2.06 

1.80 

1.41 

0.56 

0.22 

4.38 

1.10 

2.55 

1.97 

0.84 

2.67 

26 

2.76 

2.05 

1.76 

1.43 

0.48 

0.18 

3.53 

0.91 

2.51 

1.98 

0.94 

2.81 

27 

3.01 

2.07 

1.89 

1.41 

0.79 

0.23 

5.69 

1.14 

2.43 

1.97 

1.00 

2.64 

28 

3.37 

2.17 

2.21 

1.45 

1.17 

0.32 

7.76 

1.67 

2.30 

2.00 

1.24 

2.44 

29 

0.80 

0.78 

0.13 

0.12 

0.26 

0.27 

1.65 

1.52 

0.55 

0.52 

1.50 

2.00 

30 

1.17 

1.04 

0.28 

0.24 

0.38 

0.30 

2.32 

1.67 

0.82 

0.77 

1.58 

2.12 

31 

1.53 

1.27 

0.49 

0.40 

0.49 

0.32 

2.99 

1.71 

1.10 

1.02 

1.55 

2.23 

32 

1.90 

1.50 

0.76 

0.60 

0.61 

0.33 

3.70 

1.73 

1.37 

1.26 

1.53 

2.34 

33 

2.40 

1.73 

1.16 

0.85 

0.81 

0.34 

5.02 

1.76 

1.66 

1.51 

1.48 

2.41 

34 

3.66 

2.25 

2.50 

1.49 

1.40 

0.37 

9.28 

1.97 

2.30 

2.04 

1.23 

2.21 

35 

0.89 

1.01 

0.15 

0.18 

0.35 

0.43 

1.79 

2.69 

0.51 

0.56 

2.69 

1.43 

36 

1.32 

1.34 

0.34 

0.35 

0.53 

0.54 

2.59 

2.79 

0.74 

0.75 

3.04 

2.60 

37 

1.81 

1.64 

0.63 

0.54 

0.74 

0.62 

3.74 

2.97 

1.00 

0.97 

2.68 

3.32 

38 

2.22 

1.90 

0.96 

0.77 

0.90 

0.67 

4.58 

3.12 

1.25 

1.19 

2.62 

3.66 

39 

2.90 

2.16 

1.58 

1.04 

1.22 

0.70 

7.28 

3.45 

1.64 

1.47 

1.60 

2.98 

40 

4.05 

2.62 

2.99 

1.69 

1.72 

0.74 

11.00 

3.59 

2.26 

1.96 

1.34 

3.04 
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that  B controls  the  centerline  velocity,  A controls  the  skewness  of  the  profile,  and  m 
controls  the  departure  of  the  profile  from  a parabolic  shape  in  the  absence  of  skewness. 

In  this  preliminary  test  which  can  be  considered  a proof-of-concept  stage,  V'a™ , 

C , the  momentum  coefficient,  and  X , the  skewness  coefficient  are  chosen  separately 
for  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  cases.  Note  that  V"‘le  is  the  same  for  the  ingestion  and 

expulsion  phases  due  to  mass  conservation  and  by  using  this  as  the  one  of  the  matching 

parameters,  the  zero  net  mass-flux  condition  of  the  synthetic  jet  is  automatically  satisfied. 

• _ ^ 

For  each  case  simulated  here,  we  have  taken  the  computed  V™ , C and  X and 
using  the  Secant  iterative  method,  have  obtained  values  of  A,  B and  m that  produce  the 
same  values  of  V™ , C and  a in  the  modeled  profile.  Table  2 shows  the  computed  A, 

B and  m for  all  the  cases  simulated  here.  In  addition,  we  provide  visual  comparison  for 
selected  actual  and  modeled  profile.  Expulsion  and  ingestion  phase  are  denoted  by  “Ex” 
and  “In”  respectively. 

5.3.2  Comparison  of  Actual  and  Modeled  Profile 

In  this  subsection,  we  compare  the  modeled  and  actual  profiles  for  quiescent  and 

external  crossflow  cases. 

5.3.2. 1 Quiescent  external  flow  cases 

Some  comparisons  for  quiescent  external  flow  cases  are  shown  first.  Figure  47 
shows  four  cases  with  Rerf  = 63,  125,  187  and  250.  The  h/d  for  all  cases  here  is  unity. 

Furthermore,  we  only  compare  the  maximum  ingestion  and  maximum  expulsion  profiles. 
It  is  observed  that  for  all  cases  the  match  between  the  two  profiles  is  reasonable.  While 
the  maximum  velocity  is  reasonably  close  for  the  two  cases,  the  chosen  profile  clearly 
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does  not  produce  the  “double-lobed”  shape  of  the  actual  profile.  However,  the  current 
profile  clearly  picks  up  the  difference  between  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phase  and  this 
is  one  attractive  feature  of  the  chosen  profile.  Note  from  the  table  that  values  of  m are 
closer  to  unity  for  the  expulsion  phase  than  they  are  for  the  ingestion  phase  and  this  is 

primarily  in  response  to  the  lower  value  of  C2  for  the  ingestion  phase. 


Figure  47.  Comparison  of  actual  and  modeled  profiles  with  h/d  =1.  a)  Ret/=  63;  b) 

Red  = 125;  c)  Red  = 187;  d)  Red  = 250. 


Comparison  of  cases  with  various  h/d  shown  in  Figure  48  also  indicates  a similar 
match  between  the  actual  and  modeled  profile.  Interestingly,  the  matching  procedure 
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picks  up  the  skewness  in  the  jet  profile  observed  for  h/d  = 1/3  case  and  produces  a 
noticeably  skewed  modeled  profile. 
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Modeled  expulsion 


Modeled  ingestion 
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(b) 


Figure  48.  Comparison  of  actual  and  modeled  profiles  with Re(/  = 250.  a)  h/d  - 1/3;  b) 

h/d  = 3;  c)  h/d  - 5. 

53.2.2  External  crossflow  cases 

Now  we  turn  to  comparing  the  modeled  and  actual  profiles  for  the  external 
crossflow  cases.  Figure  49  shows  the  comparison  for  four  cases,  with  Rerf  = 62,  125, 

187,  250.  For  all  these  cases,  Re5=  254,  and  h/d  = 1.  For  this  relatively  low  external 

flow  Reynolds  number  case,  the  jet  velocity  profiles  have  a character  similar  to  case  with 
quiescent  external  flow  consequently  the  comparison  of  the  modeled  and  actual  profiles 
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is  similar  to  that  observed  for  the  quiescent  flow  cases.  Peak  expulsion  and  ingestion 
velocity  are  reasonably  matched  and  profile  skewness  is  visible  in  the  modeled  profile. 


Figure  49.  Comparison  of  actual  and  modeled  profiles  for  h/d  = 1,  8 / d = 2,  Re5  = 254. 

a)  Red  = 63;  b)  Rcd  = 125;  c)  Red  = 187;  d)  Red=  250. 


In  the  final  comparison,  we  look  at  higher  external  crossflow  cases  and  these  are 
shown  in  Figure  50  for  Re5  = 400,  800,  1200  and  2600.  Interestingly  it  is  observed  that 

with  increasing  external  flow  Reynolds  number,  even  though  the  jet  profile  becomes 
more  complex  the  modeled  profile  in  fact  matches  even  better  (at  least  visually)  to  the 
actual  profile  than  it  did  so  for  the  quiescent  flow  cases.  In  particular,  the  peak  expulsion 
and  ingestion  velocities  match  quite  well  and  the  skewness  in  the  profile  is  also  well 
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Figure  50.  Comparison  of  actual  and  modeled  profiles  for  h/d  = 1 , 8 / d = 2,  Red  = 250. 

a)  Re5  = 400;  b)  Re5  = 800;  c)  Re5  = 1200;  d)  Re5  = 2600. 


represented.  Furthermore,  the  counter  flow  observed  near  the  left  wall,  in  the  actual  jet  at 
maximum  expulsion  is  in  fact  also  reproduced  quite  well  in  the  modeled  profile  This 
probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  external  flow  Reynolds  number  increase  the  maximum 
expulsion  profile  transitions  from  two  maxima  (double-lobed)  to  one  maximum  and  one 
minimum.  The  modeled  profile  is  not  capable  of  producing  two  maxima  but  can  produce 
one  maximum  and  one  minimum.  Thus,  the  chosen  candidate  profile  is  topologically 
better  suited  to  representing  higher  Re5  cases.  Since  in  separation  control  application, 

r\  i 

Re5  is  expected  to  be  in  the  10  to  10  range,  it  is  expected  that  the  chosen  profile  will 
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be  a viable  candidate  for  modeling  the  synthetic  jet  profile.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
well  these  modeled  profile  reproduce  the  dynamics  in  the  external  flow.  This  can  be 
examined  by  simulating  the  external  flow  with  the  modeled  profile  as  an  imposed 
boundary  condition  and  comparing  the  external  flow  characteristics  to  the  actual  case 
with  synthetic  jet. 


CHAPTER  6 

VIRTUAL  AERO-SHAPING  EFFECT 


Some  previous  studies  (Amitay  et  al.  1997,  Chatlynne  et  al.,  2001)  have 
hypothesized  that  a synthetic  jet  is  capable  of  altering  the  effective  shape  of  a body  by 
forming  a mean  recirculation  zone  in  the  external  flow  that  is  significantly  larger  than  the 
size  of  the  jet.  However,  no  direct  support  for  this  hypothesis  has  been  provided  in 
experiments  or  simulations.  Here,  this  issue  is  explored  by  examining  the  mean  flow 
characteristics  of  the  flow  created  by  the  jet.  The  objective  here  is  to  develop  some 
insight  into  the  scaling  of  this  effect  vs.  flow  parameters. 

In  this  study,  we  take  the  viewpoint  that,  in  addition  to  the  external  flow 
parameters,  the  size  of  the  recirculation  bubble  depends  only  on  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  jet  expulsion  profile  and  not  on  the  details  of  the  flow  inside  the  cavity  or  of  the 
flow  as  it  travels  through  the  slot.  This  can  be  expressed  mathematically  as 
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If  we  make  a further  assumption  that  the  recirculation  bubble  does  not  depend  strongly  on 
the  shape  of  the  jet  profile,  then,  an  alternative  and  simpler  scaling  law  can  be  used  which 
is  of  the  form 
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Note  that  VZ/U.  = C'  if  U_  is  used  in  normalizing  the  jet  velocity.  This  expression 
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forms  a useful  backdrop  for  the  rest  of  the  study. 

In  this  study,  the  virtual  aero-shaping  effect  will  be  examined  from  two  different 
viewpoints,  which  are  practically  relevant.  First,  consider  the  case  where  a synthetic  jet 
is  mounted  on  a surface  on  which  develops  a boundary  layer.  The  synthetic  jet  is 
operated  with  fixed  diaphragm  amplitude  and  frequency  and  we  wish  to  explore  how  the 
virtual  aero-shaping  effect  is  modulated  as  the  velocity  of  the  external  cross  flow  is 
increased.  Second,  consider  the  case  where  the  external  flow  is  fixed  and  the  objective  is 
to  examine  the  influence  of  jet  characteristic  (e.g.,  amplitude,  slot  width)  on  the  virtual 
aero-shaping  effect.  It  is  hoped  that  by  considering  both  viewpoints,  we  will  be  able  to 
develop  useful  insight  into  the  dynamic  scaling  of  this  effect. 

6.1  Effect  of  Variation  in  Crossflow  Velocity 

In  Figure  51,  we  compare  the  mean  streamline  pattern  for  five  cases 

corresponding  to  Re5  = 254,  400,  800,  1 200  and  2600  with  A/H  = 0.1.  Note  that  as 

is  increased  with  A/H  held  constant,  both  Reg  and  Vj"J  /Um  change.  Thus  in  the  context 

of  the  above  scaling  expression  (Equation  34),  two  of  the  parameters  on  the  RHS  change 
simultaneously.  From  Figure  51(a),  we  see  that  the  high  velocity  jet  creates  a large 
system  of  recirculation  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  flat  plate  with  a length  that  is 
roughly  1 3 d and  then  reduce  to  6 d for  the  Re5  = 400  case.  For  the  lower  velocity  jets 

(Figure  51(d)  & (e)),  no  recirculation  zones  are  formed  and  the  streamlines  are  just 
slightly  perturbed  only  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  jet  exit.  Thus,  the  synthetic  jet  is 
indeed  capable  of  forming  large  mean  recirculation  zones.  However,  this  capability 

depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  jet  to  external  flow  velocity.  For  Reg=  254,  V'anJe  jU ^ - 2.0 
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whereas  for  Re^  = 1200  and  2600,  this  ratio  is  equal  to  0.42  and  0.19  respectively.  Thus, 

a large  mean  recirculation  bubble  forms  only  if  the  jet  velocity  is  significantly  higher  than 
the  external  crossflow  velocity. 


Figure  51.  Streamline  of  the  mean  flow  with  did-  2 and  Re^  = 250.  a)  Re5  = 254;  (b) 

Re5=  400;  c)  Reg  = 800;  d)  Reg  = 1200;  e)  Reg  = 2600.  Tick  marks  on  x 
and  y-axis  are  spaced  a distance  S apart. 


6.2  Effect  of  Variation  in  Jet  Velocity 

In  this  series  of  simulations,  8/d,  Reg  and  S are  fixed  to  2,  254,  and  10 
respectively  and  only  V™  /U„  is  varied  by  changing  the  amplitude  of  the  diaphragm. 
Figure  52  shows  streamline  of  the  mean  flow  for  these  cases.  It  is  found  that  at  low  Rerf 
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of  63  and  125,  which  correspond  to  VJ'"  jlJ„  values  of  0.5  and  1.0  respectively,  the  mean 

recirculation  bubble  is  barely  noticeable.  However,  as  the  relative  jet  velocity  is 
increased,  the  large  recirculation  bubbles  are  observed  in  the  mean  flow.  These 
recirculation  zones  are  not  simple  but  contain  two  recirculation  regions,  one  of  which  is 
at  the  lip  of  the  slot  and  one  further  downstream.  For  the  highest  jet  Reynolds  number 
case,  the  length  of  the  recirculation  region  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  13 d or  6.5  5 . 


Figure  52.  Streamline  of  the  mean  flow  with  8/d  = 2 and  Res  = 254.  a)  Rerf=  63;  b) 

Red=  125;  c)  Rcd  = 187;  d)  Red  = 250. 

The  same  series  of  calculations  have  been  repeated  with  S/d  = 5 since  it  was 
believed  that  the  virtual  aero-shaping  effect  might  also  depend  on  this  parameter.  Note 
that  changes  in  8/d  can  be  achieved  by  changing  8 and  A (diaphragm  amplitude) 

simultaneously  while  still  matching  Re5  and  Red . Figure  53  shows  the  mean  streamline 

pattern  for  the  various  cases  with  8/d  = 5.  For  these  cases  too,  it  is  found  that  large 
mean  recirculation  zones  are  formed  where  the  jet  velocity  relative  to  external  crow-flow 
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velocity  is  high.  In  comparison  to  the  previous  8/d  =2  case,  here  we  find  that  for  Re(/  = 
250  case,  the  length  of  the  recirculation  region  is  about  35 d or  7 8 . 


Figure  53.  Streamline  of  the  mean  flow  with  8/d  = 5 and  Rei5=  254.  a)  Re^  = 63;  b) 

Red=  125;  c)  Re</  = 187;  d)  Red  = 250. 

6.3  Scaling  of  the  Bubble  Size  with  Flow  Parameters 

Noticing  the  similarity  in  the  size  of  the  recirculation  region  relative  to  the 

boundary  layer  thickness  for  the  two  sets  of  cases  it  was  decided  to  explore  the  scaling  of 
the  bubble  length  normalized  by  8 with  the  parameter  V™d  /U^S , which  represents  a 

ratio  of  jet  boundary  layer  volume  flux.  In  the  previous  section,  it  was  seen  that  the 
recirculation  bubble  of  the  last  case  (Figure  53(d))  is  large  compared  to  the  distance 
between  the  left  boundary  and  the  slot.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  upstream  length  does 
not  affect  the  size  of  the  recirculation  bubble,  another  simulation  was  run  with  the  same 
parameters  used  in  that  case  except  that  the  domain  size  in  the  x-direction  was  expanded 
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to  have  an  upstream  length  of  about  105  . The  result  of  this  case  is  referred  to  as  Case  21 
(wide)  in  Table  1 & Table  2.  This  case  is  also  shown  in  Figure  54  & Figure  55  with  the 

circle  symbol.  Figure  54  shows  a log-log  plot  of  Lr/8  versus  V^d/U^S  where  data 

points  from  eight  different  cases  are  plotted.  A least  square  fit  line  through  the  data 
indicates  a line  with  a slope  of  2.09 


Figure  54.  Log  scale  plot  of  the  ratio  Lr/5  with  the  ratio  V‘™d /U^S . 
If  we  assume  that  this  is  an  indication  of  a quadratic  scaling,  that  implies  that 
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This  expression  can  be  rearranged  as 
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where  the  right  hand  side  can  be  identified  as  the  ratio  of  jet  expulsion  to  external 
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boundary  layer  momentum  flux.  In  Figure  55,  the  data  were  replotted  on  a log-log  scale 
with  Ljd  versus  (va“v)2d/f/2  5 and  the  best-fit  line  has  a slope  of  1 .03  which  confirms 

the  linear  relationship  between  Ljd  and  (vj™  Jd/Ul  8 . Even  though  a derivation  of 

either  of  the  above  scaling  from  a-priori  consideration  of  the  dynamics  of  the  flow  has 
not  been  accomplished,  the  second  scaling  is  physically  more  appealing  due  to  the  simple 
and  direct  involvement  of  the  momentum  flux,  which  is  an  important  and  readily 
identifiable  property  of  the  jet.  Thus  put  in  words,  our  simulations  indicate  that  the 
length  of  the  recirculation  zone  relative  to  the  slot  size  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio 
of  jet  to  external  boundary  layer  momentum  flux. 


Figure  55.  Log  scale  plot  of  the  ratio  Lrjd  with  the  ratio  (va“v  )2  d/u l S . 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSIONS 


Numerical  simulations  have  been  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  a synthetic  jet 
with  a flat  plat  laminar  Blasius  boundary  layer  in  a simple,  two-dimensional  jet 
configuration.  The  diaphragm  is  modeled  in  a realistic  manner  as  a moving  boundary  in 
an  effort  to  compute  the  internal  cavity  flow  accurately.  Flows  inside  and  outside  the 
cavity  of  the  synthetic  jet  actuator,  with  and  without  the  presence  of  the  external 
crossflow,  are  examined  and  the  following  key  conclusions  have  been  made: 

• A comparison  of  the  various  cases  indicates  that  the  flow  with  and  without  an 
external  crossflow  is  significantly  different.  The  jet  in  quiescent  external  flow  is 
dominated  by  vortex  dipoles  that  are  discharged  from  the  jet  slot.  Although  a firm 
criterion  for  the  formation  of  this  dipole  jet  has  not  been  established,  it  is 

hypothesized  that  formation  might  be  governed  by  the  parameter  (Rerf/52 ). 

• A wide  range  of  vortex  dynamics  is  observed  in  the  cases  where  there  is  an  external 
cross  flow.  Cross  pairing  of  vortices  from  difference  cycles  is  observed  in  a number 
of  cases  along  with  multiple  vortex  formation  due  to  inherent  instability  of  the  shear 
layer  emanating  from  the  slot. 

• A systematic  framework  has  been  put  forth  for  characterizing  the  jet  in  terms  of  the 
moments  of  the  jet  profiles  and  an  integral  measure  of  the  profile  skewness.  This 
framework  is  used  in  examining  the  scaling  of  the  jet  performance  over  a wide  range 
of  parameters.  Furthermore,  a separate  analysis  of  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases 
of  the  jet  is  found  useful  in  that  it  clearly  demonstrated  the  different  behavior  of  the 
jet  profile  in  these  two  phases. 

• A simple,  low-dimensional  model  for  the  jet  is  proposed  and  tested.  The  model 
allows  for  matching  of  three  parameters  each  for  the  ingestion  and  expulsion  phases. 
In  the  current  study,  we  match  the  average  inviscid  jet  velocity,  momentum 
coefficient  and  skewness  of  the  actual  profile  obtained  from  the  simulations.  The 
comparison  indicates  that  the  model  allows  for  a reasonable  match  with  the  actual 
profile  for  the  quiescent  external  flow  cases,  whereas  the  match  is  much  better  for  jets 
in  high-speed  external  crossflow. 
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• The  so-called  virtual  aero-shaping  effect  of  the  synthetic  jet  is  investigated.  It  is 
found  that  large  mean  recirculation  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  external  boundary  layer 
only  if  the  jet  velocity  is  significantly  higher  than  the  crossflow  velocity. 
Furthermore,  a simple  scaling  between  the  bubble  size  and  the  ratio  of  jet  to  external 
flow  momentum  is  suggested. 

Although  the  two-dimensional  actuator  used  in  the  current  study  is  not  physically 
realizable,  the  current  study  is  useful  in  that  it  sets  a baseline  for  future  simulations  of  a 
more  realistic  three-dimensional  synthetic  jet  model.  It  is  also  expected  that  many  of  the 
broad  conclusions  reached  here  for  the  2-D  configuration  will  also  apply  to  the  three- 
dimensional  configuration. 

Finally,  as  a continuation  of  the  current  study  we  suggest  the  following: 

• Examination  of  the  vortex  dipole  jet  formation  criterion  hypothesized  in  the  current 
study. 

• Reevaluation  of  the  scaling  of  the  jet  characteristics  in  a more  realistic  3-D  jet 
configuration. 

• Further  testing  of  the  proposed  low-dimensional  jet  model  to  examine  the  fidelity 
with  which  a simulation  with  a modeled  profile  reproduces  the  external  flow 
characteristics  observed  in  a simulation  with  the  actual  jet. 
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